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We wish to ask our readers to read this number, without skipping, 
from the first page straight through to page 40. We assure you that this 
will do something to you. You will find yourself rising steadily toward 
greater serenity, greater peace, greater joy, greater awareness of the 
presence of God. You may find yourself in a new world! 

The theme of this number has been PRAY WITHOUT CEASING, 
with laughter and joy, taking prayer into every phase of one’s life, and 
losing hate and depression and fear, as one trusts to what the scientist 
calls Intuition and we call God. ; 

At this, the beginning of our third year, the Editors are amazed at’ 
the way friends have been raised up to make this little magazine the 
useful and stimulating tool it has become in preparing the soil for the 
planting of the seed which will help bring the Kingdom of Heaven on 
earth. We wish to thank you for your share in making this progress 
possible, and we crave your continued prayers for ever increasing use- 
fulness in the future. 

This little magazine is, in the main, a digest of worthwhile articles 
that one would like to keep on hand permanently. Only that which is 
truly inspired interests us. Because of our limited space we do not urge 
the submission of original articles unless they are uniquely vital. As 
this is a non-profit magazine, we are not paying for articles accepted. 
If one wishes to submit manuscripts, please enclose a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope if you wish to insure the return of your manuscript. 
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@ A simple Russian peasant searches to find out 


how to “pray without ceasing.” 


The Quest 


Y THE grace of Ged I am 
B a Christian man, by my 
actions a great sinner, and 
by calling a homeless wanderer of 


the humblest birth who roams 
from place to place. My worldly 


goods are a knapsack with some 


dried bread in it on my back, and 
in my breast pocket a Bible. And 
that is all. 

On the 24th Sunday after Pente- 


cost I went to church to say my 


prayers there during the Liturgy. 


_ The first Epistle of St. Paul to 
the Thessalonians was being read, 


and among other words I heard 
these—‘‘Pray without ceasing.” It 
was this text, more than any other, 
which forced itself upon my mind, 
and I began to think how it was 


possible to pray without ceasing, 


since a man has to concern him- 
self with other things also in order 


to make a living. I looked at my 


Bible, and with my own eyes read 


the words which I had heard, 1.e., 
that we ought always, at all times 
and in all places, to pray with up- 
lifted hands. I thought and 
thought, but knew not what to 
make of it. “What ought I to 
do?” I thought. “Where shall I 
find someone to explain it to me? 
I will go to the churches where 
famous preachers are to be heard; 
perhaps there I shall hear some- 
thing which will throw light on it 
for me.” I did so. I heard a num- 
ber of very fine sermons on 
prayer; what prayer is, how much 
we need it, and what its fruits 
are; but no one said how one could 
succeed in prayer. I heard a ser- 
mon on spiritual prayer, and un- 
ceasing prayer, but how it was to 
be done was not pointed out. 
Thus listening to sermons failed 
to give me what I wanted, and 
having had my fill of them without 
gaining understanding I gave up 
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going to hear public sermons. I 
settled on another plan—by God’s 
help to look for some experienced 
and skilled person who would give 
me in conversation that teaching 
about unceasing prayer which 
drew me so urgently. 

For a long time I wandered 
through many places. I read my 
Bible always, and everywhere I 
asked whether there was not in 
the neighbourhood a spiritual teach- 
er, a devout and experienced guide, 
to be found. One day I was told 
that in a certain village a gentle- 
man had long been living and seek- 
ing the salvation of his soul. He 
had a chapel in his house. He 
never left his estate, and he spent 
his time in prayer and reading 
devotional books. Hearing this, I 
ran rather than walked to the vil- 
lage named. I got there and found 
him. ; 
“What do you want of me?” he 
asked. 

“T have heard that you are a 
devout and clever person,” said 
I. “In God’s name, please explain 
to me the meaning of the Apostle’s 
words, ‘Pray without ceasing.’ 
How is it possible to pray without 
ceasing? I want to know so much, 
but I cannot understand it at all.” 

He was silent for awhile and 
looked at me closely. Then he 
said, ““Ceaseless interior prayer is 
a continual yearning of the human 
spirit towards God. To succeed in 
this consoling exercise we must 


pray more often to God to teach 
us to pray without ceasing. Pray 
more, and pray more fervently. It 
is prayer itself which will reveal 
to you how it can be achieved un- 
ceasingly; but it will take some 
time.” 

So saying, he had food brought 
to me, gave me money for my 
journey, and let me go. 

He did not explain the matter. 

Again I set off. 

I walked at least a hundred and 
twenty-five miles, and then I came 
to a large town, a provincial capi- 
tal, where I saw a monastery. At 
the inn where I stopped I heard it 
said that the Abbot was a man 
of great kindness, devout and hos- 
pitable. I went to see him. He 
met me in a very friendly manner, 
asked me to sit down, and offered 
me refreshment. 

“I do not need refreshment, holy 
Father,” I said, “but I beg you 
to give me some spiritual teaching. 
I hear it said that we should pray 
without ceasing, and I don’t know 
how to pray without ceasing. I 
cannot even understand what un- 
ceasing prayer means. I beg you, 
Father, explain this to me.” 

“I don’t know how to explain 
further, dear brother. But, stop a 
moment, I have a little book, and 
it is explained there.”” And he 
handed me St. Dimitri’s book on 
The Spiritual Education of the 
Inner Man, saying, “Look, read 
this page.” 
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I began to read as follows: “The 
words of the Apostle ‘Pray with- 
out ceasing’ should be understood 
as referring to the creative prayer 
of the understanding. The under- 
standing can always be reaching 
out towards God, and pray to Him 
unceasingly.”’ 

“But,” 1 asked, “what is the 
method by which the understand- 
ing can always be turned towards 
God, never be disturbed, and pray 
without ceasing ?” 

“It is very difficult, even for 
one to whom God Himself gives 
such a gift,” replied the Abbot. 

He did not give me the explana- 

tion. 

My failure to understand made 
me sad, and by way of comforting 
myself I read my Bible. In this 
way I followed the main road 
for five days. 

At last, towards evening, I was 
overtaken by an old man who 
looked like a cleric of some sort. 
In answer to my question he told 
me that he was a monk belonging 
to a monastery some six miles off 
the main road. He asked me to go 
there with him. ‘We take in pil- 
grims,” said he, “and give them 
rest and food with devout persons 
in the guest house.” I did not feel 
like going. So in reply I said that 
my peace of mind in no way de- 
pended upon my finding a resting 
place, but upon finding spiritual 
teaching. Neither was I running 
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after food, for I had plenty of 
dried bread in my knapsack. 
“What sort of spiritual teaching 
are you wanting to get?” he asked 
me. “What is it puzzling you?” 
“Well, it’s like this, Father,” 
said I. “About a year ago, while 
I was at the Liturgy, I heard a 
passage from the Epistles which 
bade men pray without ceasing. 
Failing to understand, I began to 
read my Bible, and there also in 
many places I found the divine 
command that we ought to pray at 
all times, in all places; not only 
while about our business, not only 
while awake, but even during 
sleep, ‘I sleep, but my heart wak- 
eth. This surprised me very much, 
and I was at a loss to understand 
how it could be carried out and in 
what way it was to be done. A 
burning desire and thirst for 
knowledge awoke in me. Day and 
night the matter was never out of 
my mind. So I began to go to 
churches and to listen to sermons. 
But. however many I heard, from 
not one of them did I get any 
teaching about how to pray with- 
out ceasing. They always talked 
about getting ready for prayer, or 
about its fruits and the like, with- 
out teaching one how to pray 
without ceasing, or what such 
prayer means. I have often read 
the Bible and there made sure of 
what I have heard.~But mean- 
while I have not reached the un- 
derstanding that I long for, and so 
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to this hour I am still uneasy and 
in doubt.” 

Then the old man crossed him- 
self and spoke. 

“Thank God, my dear brother, 
for having revealed to you this in- 
appeasable desire for unceasing in- 
terior prayer. Recognize in it the 
call of God, and calm yourself. 
Rest assured that what has hither- 
to been accomplished in you is the 
testing of the harmony of your 
own will with the voice of God. 
It has been granted to you to un- 
derstand that the heavenly light of 
unceasing interior prayer is at- 
tained neither by the wisdom of 
this world, nor by the mere out- 
ward desire for knowledge, but 
that, on the contrary, it is found 
in poverty of spirit and in active 
experience in simplicity of heart. 
That is why it is not surprising 
that you have been unable to hear 
anything about the essential work 
of prayer, and to acquire the 
knowledge by which ceaseless ac- 
tivity in it is attained. Doubtless 
a great deal has been preached 
about prayer, and there is much 
about it in the teaching of various 
writers. But since for the most part 
all their reasonings are based upon 
speculation and the working of 
natural wisdom, and not upon 
active experience, they sermonize 
about the quality of prayer, rather 
than about the nature of the thing 
itself. One argues beautifully 
about the necessity of prayer, an- 
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other about its power and the 
blessings which attend it, a third 
again about the things which lead 
to perfection in prayer, 1.e., about 
the absolute necessity of zeal, an 
attentive mind, warmth of heart, 
purity of thought, reconciliation 
with one’s enemies, humility, con- 
trition, and so on. But what is 
prayer? And how does one learn 
to pray? Upon these questions, 


primary and essential as they are, | 


ene very rarely gets any precise 
enlightenment from present - day 
preachers. For these questions are 
more difficult to understand than 
all their arguments that I have just 
spoken of, and require mystical 
knowledge, not simply the learning 
of the schools. And the most de- 
plorable thing of all is that the 
vain wisdom of the world compels 
them to apply the human standard 
to the divine. Many people reason 
quite the wrong way about prayer, 
thinking that good actions and all 
sorts of preliminary measures ren- 
der us capable of prayer. But quite 
the reverse is the case; it is prayer 
which bears fruit in good works 
and all the virtues. Those who 
reason so, take, incorrectly, the 
fruits and the results of prayer 
for the means of attaining it, and 
this is to depreciate the power of 
prayer. And it is quite contrary 
to Holy Scripture, for the Apostle 
Paul says, ‘I exhort therefore that 
first of all supplications be made.’ 
The first thing laid down in the 
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Apostle’s words about prayer is 
that the work of prayer comes be- 
fore everything else: ‘J exhort 
therefore that first of all’ The 
Christian is bound to perform 
many good works, but before all 
else what he ought to do is to 
pray, for without prayer no other 
good work whatever can be ac- 
complished. Without prayer he 
cannot find the way to the Lord, 
he cannot understand the truth, 
he cannot crucify the flesh with its 


passions and lusts, his heart can- 


not be enlightened with the light 
of Christ, he cannot be savingly 
united to God. None of those 
things can be effected unless they 


are preceded by constant prayer. I 


say ‘constant,’ for the perfection of 
prayer does not lie within our pow- 
er; as the Apostle Paul says: ‘For 
we know not what we should pray 


' for as we ought. Consequently it 


is just to pray often, to pray al- 
ways, which falls within our power 
as the means of attaining purity of 
prayer, which is the mother of all 
spiritual blessings. Learn first to 


acquire the power of prayer and 


you will easily practice all the 


other virtues. But those who know 


little of this from practical ex- 
perience and the _ profoundest 
teaching of the holy Fathers, have 
no clear knowledge of it and speak 
of it but little.” 

I hastened to say, “Be so kind, 
Reverend Father, as to show me 
what prayer without ceasing means 
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and how it is learnt. I see you 
know all about these things.” 
We went into his cell. and he 
began to speak as follows: “The 
continuous interior Prayer of 
Jesus is a constant uninterrupted 
calling upon the divine Name of 
Jesus with the lips, in the spirit, 
in the heart; while forming a men- 
tal picture of His constant pres- 
ence, and imploring His grace, 
during every occupation, at all 
times, in all places, even during 
sleep. The appeal is couched in 
these terms, ‘Lord Jesus Christ, 
have mercy on me.’ One who ac- 
customs himself to this appeal ex- 
periences as a result so deep a 
consolation and so great a need 
to offer the prayer always, that he 
can no longer live without it, and 
it will continue to voice itself with- 
in him of its own accord. Now do 
you understand what prayer with- 
out ceasing is?” 

“Yes, indeed, Father, and in 
God’s name teach me how to gain 
the habit of it,” I cried, filled with 
joy. 
“Read this book,” he said. “It 
is called The Philokalia, and it con- 
tains the full and detailed science 
of constant interior prayer. I will 
give you an illustration. The sun 
is the greatest, the most tesplend- 
ent and the most wonderful of 
heavenly luminaries, but you can- 
not contemplate and examine it 
simply with unprotected eyes. You 
have to use a piece of artificial 
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glass which is many millions of 
times smaller and darker than the 
sun. But through this little piece 
of glass you can examine the mag- 
nificent monarch of stars, delight 
in it, and endure its fiery rays. 
Holy Scripture also is a dazzling 
sun, and this book, The Philokalia, 
is the piece of glass which we use 
to enable us to contemplate the 
sun in its imperial splendour. 
Listen, now, I am going to read 
you the sort of instruction it gives 
on unceasing interior prayer.” 

He opened the book, found the 
instruction by St. Simeon the New 
Theologian, and read: “Sit down 
alone and in silence. Lower your 
head, shut your eyes, breathe out 
gently and imagine yourself look- 
ing into your own heart. Carry 
your mind, 4.e., your thoughts, 
from your head to your heart. As 
you breathe out, say ‘Lord Jesus 
Christ, have mercy on me.’ Say it 
moving your lips gently, or simply 
say it in your mind. Try to put all 
other thoughts aside. Be calm, be 
patient, and repeat the process 
very frequently.” 

The monk sent me away with 
his blessing and told me that while 
learning the Prayer I must always 
come back to him and tell him 
everything, making a very frank 
confession and report; for the in- 
ward process could not go on prop- 
erly and successfully without the 
guidance of a teacher. 

In church I felt a glowing eager- 
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ness to take all the pains I could 
to learn unceasing interior prayer, 
and I prayed to God to come to 
my help. 

I went to the village to look for 
a place to live, and to my great 
happiness, God showed me the 
thing I needed. A peasant hired 
me for the whole summer to look 
after his kitchen garden, and what 
is more, gave me the use of a little 
thatched hut in it where I could 
live alone. God be praised! I had 
found a quiet place. 

I gladly accepted my friend’s 
guidance and began to carry out 
faithfully and exactly what he had 
bidden. For two days I found it 
rather difficult, but after that it 
became so easy and likeable, that 
as soon as I stopped, I felt a sort 
of need to go on saying the Prayer 
of Jesus, and I did it freely and 
willfully, not forcing myself to it 
as before. 

On the eleventh day he came to 
see me himself, and I told him 
how things were going. He lis- 
tened and said, ““Now you have got 
used to the Prayer. See that you 
preserve the habit and strengthen it. 
Be thankful to God that this de- 


sire for the Prayer and this facility — 


in it have been manifested in you. 
But how wonderful, how delight- 
ful and how consoling a thing it 
is when God is pleased to grant 
the gift of self-acting spiritual 
prayer, and to cleanse the soul 


from all sensuality! It is a con- - 
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dition which is impossible to de- 
scribe, and the discovery of this 
mystery of prayer is a foretaste on 
- earth of the bliss of Heaven. Such 
happiness is reserved for those 
who seek after God in the sim- 
plicity of a loving heart. Now I 
give you my permission to say 
your Prayer as often as you wish 
and as often as you can. Try to 
devote every moment you are 
awake to the Prayer, call on the 
Name of Jesus Christ without 
counting the number of times, and 
submit yourself humbly to the will 
of God, looking to Him for help. 
Iam sure He will not forsake you, 
and that He will lead you into the 
right path.” 

Under this guidance I spent the 
whole summer in ceaseless oral 
prayer to Jesus Christ, and I felt 
absolute peace in my soul. During 
‘sleep I often dreamed that I was 
saying the Prayer. And during the 
day if I happened to meet anyone, 
all men without exception were as 
dear to me as if they had been my 
nearest relations. 

_ And that is how I go about now, 
and ceaselessly repeat the Prayer 
of Jesus, which is more precious 
and sweet to me than anything in 
the world. When the bitter cold 
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pierces me, I begin to say my 
Prayer more earnestly and I quick- 
ly get warm all over. When 
hunger begins to overcome me, I 
call more often on the Name of 
Jesus, and I forget my wish for 
food. When I fall ill and get 
rheumatism in my back and legs, 
I fix my thoughts on the Prayer 
and do not notice the pain. If any- 
one harms me.I have only to 
think, “How sweet is the Prayer 
of Jesus!” and the injury and the 
anger alike pass away and I for- 
get it all. 

The fussy business of the world 
I would not give a glance to. The 
one thing I wish for is to be alone, 
and all by myself to pray, to pray 
without ceasing; and doing this I 
am filled with joy. 

Because of my unworthiness 
and stupidity I dare not venture 
yet to go on further, and learn 
and make my own spiritual prayer 
within the depths of my heart. I 
await God’s time. Thus, although I 
have not yet reached that ceaseless 
spiritual prayer which is self-acting 
in the heart, yet I thank God I do 
now understand the meaning of 
those words I heard in the Epistle 
—“Pray without ceasing.” 


The Quest here described is within the reach of all of us. But no single method 


‘is infallible. Only God is infallible. 


Starr Daily has started many upon the 


heavenly road by the simple phrase repeated three times, “I belong to Christ. I 
belong to Christ. I belong to Christ.” The heart of the Lord’s Prayer to me was 
“Thy kingdom come on earth as it is in heaven,” and the best way to pray without 
ceasing I found came from holding this thought all day long. Frank Laubach’s 
“Game with Minutes” gives. the best contemporary introduction to this secret of 
Practicing the Presence of God. 


( There is crowded into these few pages enough 
truth to enable any one to lead a serene life. 


The Scripture of the Serene Life 


J. Wm. Lloyd 


With minor alterations by the Editor 


O!—the Heart-Truth, the 
Central-Gospel, the Mid- 
Word of Life! 

The Word of words and the 
Doctrine of doctrines, simple as 
clear air and clear water, deep with 
the mystery of eternal depths! 

Whoever you are, it is your so- 
lution and your liberation. 

Whoever you are, it is the thing 
you have always looked for. 

From this fountain flows unfail- 
ing joy. 

And you need not wait, you may 
have it now. 

To stand alone with God, serene 
and sweet, untouched and strong, 
radiating His light, content in His 
calm; deriving all revenues from 
Him—this is the Maturity, the 
Sought-for, the Secret of Life. 

Peace on your brow, a smile in 
your eye, freedom in your heart. 

Peace, inward greatness, out- 
flowing sweetness—Serenity. 

As a flower blooms, as a bird 
sings, so live—at one with the 
world-currents. _ 

Is it heaven you desire? Seren- 
ity is heaven, and, if serene, you 
are in heaven now. 

Is it hell you fear? Take serenity 


with you and in that time and 
place hell fades and heaven ar- 
rives. 

Is it virtue you crave? From the 
fountain of the serene soul all 
things flow, in its soil all great 
things grow. 

The toddling infant with the 
Serene Thought shames the domed 
philosopher, care-laden. 

Love and love and evermore 
love, but to have any love before 
this is to love into larger pain. 

Serenity is itself the greatest 
of works, the supreme courage, 
the perfect riches, the inclusive 
virtue, the helpfullest of helps, the 
most lovable and love-giving thing 
in life. 

It is hope at dawn, strength at 
noontide, peace at sunset, sweet- 
ness all night long. 

Trouble not yourself, therefore, 
about life or death, sickness or 
health, gain or loss, beauty or de- 
formity, success or failure, loves 
or separation. Be, indeed, prudent 
and careful, tender and sympa- 


thetic, doing in all things the best 


and appreciating every joy, but let 
all things taken from you pass as 
lightly as the ripples on a stream. 
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Attach yourself to nothing and 
let nothing hold you, nor hold you 
anyone. Love always with a re- 
leasing, liberating touch, helping 
the beloved with blessing and good 
will to leave when the time comes. 

Deny yourself no legitimate am- 
bition, passion, love or aspiration, 
but if you look at them with seren- 
ity it will be as through the little 
end of your reversed telescope, so 
far and trivial shall they seem by 
comparison with the Really Im- 
portant. 

The Really Important: always 
the peace and greatness of your 
own soul. Live whatever truth 
comes to you, do whatever work is 
given you, practice whatever vir- 
tue is your ideal, but make no pain- 
ful effort in these things: let them 
be easy and natural, blooming and 
dropping like the flowers, ripening 
and falling like fruits. 

For all these things and changes 
are the concern of the Great Life, 
but your life has but one concern 
—to be serene. 

After you have considered the 
greatness of God, and of your own 
soul as an expression of God, 
write over the name of everything 
else: [t does not matter. 

Nothing matters to you except 
the recognition of the Presence of 
God and the sweetness of your 
own soul and that matters to you 
just at this moment. 

The Serene Life is simply to be 
serene and to make that the first 
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thing in life. 
It is simply an attitude of the 


mind. 


Accept and be acceptable, re- 
lease and be released, love and let 
all go free. 

Live truth, work excellence, 
reach toward your ideal, but 
trouble not your soul about the 
meagreness of material results, for 
all spiritual labors work along in- 
visible lines to unforeseen and uni- 
versal results. 

They always seem to miss their 
aim and always hit a larger and 
more eternal mark. 

Let all things move freely 
around you, and float you, your- 
self, on the eternal currents. 

The larger all your interests, the 
wider all your views, the more 
considerate and sympathetic your 
forgiveness of all mistakes and 
faults, the more God-like and rest- 
ful and unlimited your loves, the 
easier for you to be serene. 

To be serene is to live as God 
lives, in the eternal aloneness and 
in the eternal love. 

Open your heart fearlessly to 
the joy of living, for you are now 
released: see good in everything, 
for this is the secret of happiness 
and the key of joy. Neither in 
heaven nor earth nor hell, nor in 
any world here or hereafter, is 
there any real condemnation or 
danger for you. 

In peril, disaster and shame, 
wear a smile in your eyes and free- 
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dom in your soul. Nothing can in- 
jure you unless it first trouble 
you. 

A serene face in calamity helps 
more than engines and the rescue- 
gang. 

Pain is the great teacher and the 
great foreman, but whoso has at- 
tained the Serene Life is above pain 
even while under it, does the work 
without driving, learns the lesson 
without stripes, looks into the 
mouth of trouble and takes out the 
fangs, extracts the sting of the 
strange bee and saves the honey. 
Pain preeminently teaches us to 
be serene, for health is that seren- 
ity of the flesh which feels no 
pain, and serenity is that health of 
the soul which is above pain. The 
one unpardonable sin (unpardon- 
able because your own soul does 
not pardon it) is for you to prefer 
any other love or joy or success to 
the serene beauty and steadfast- 
ness of your own soul, centered on 
God. When you center on any- 
thing else, no matter how beauti- 
ful, good or great, peace leaves 
you. 

Live for your soul, God cen- 
tered, and then, from that center, 
all the good working and loving of 
your life will get itself done, and 
well done. 

I shall say it a thousand times, 
but I shall say it till you remember 
it;—let your thought center for- 
ever on the greatness of your Real 
Self, the Self that is centered in 
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God—and you are an island-rock 
in a troubled sea. 

All the lessons of life teach you 
this one lesson, all the philosophies 
agree in this, all the religions cen- 
ter here. 

To be really centered is to be 
God-centered, for the true Center 
and the true Self is God, the 
Serene One, back of all appear- 
ances and of all persons separate. 

In the moment when you stand 
perfectly alone with God, serene 
and calm, in that moment the Para- 
dox is fulfilled — heaven arrives, 
your self disappears, and you are 
in the One Love with all. 

It is not necessary to fear love, 
as the ascetics teach, for if you 
love from above, from high 
enough, you cannot love too many 
or too much; but the moment you 
give yourself to any love as su- 
premely important, or center on it 
as the source of all your joy, in 
that moment love becomes your 
enemy and will surely steal away 
your peace. 

It shall not be important to you 
that this one love you, or that one, 
or that anyone or many withdraw 
love, but it shall be very important 
to you how beautifully you can 
love how many. 

Observe the man who has lost 
health, love and means, but who 
has kept his serenity, and again 
observe the man who has all these 
but who is careworn and troubled, 
and you shall have no difficulty in 
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deciding which is victor, which 
vanquished in life’s battle. 

If you hold on to anything which 
is moving away, it holds on to you 
with an equal grip—beware! or it 
will draw you from the heaven of 
your own soul. 

In all ages great men have 
drawn strength and solace from 
solitude, and this is so because in 
solitude men learn to know God 
and to stand alone. 

This is that to which all the 
roads and carriages of our civiliza- 
tion are arriving—the knowledge 
and the power of standing alone 
with God. 

So long as you are not content 
in yourself, so long as you lean or 
depend on any other, so long as 
you cannot be serene—you are 
weak yourself, and a source of 
weakness. 

The ideal society is the loving 
confederation of able - to - stand - 
separate individuals, whose link of 
unity is their love of independence ; 
who ask beautiful difference, not 
likeness; whose need is to love, 
not to be loved; to spend wealth, 
not receive alms. 

_ The moment you stand alone, 
serene and strong, love will flow 
to you from every quarter, eyes 
will fix on you with hope, hands 
will stretch out to you for help. 
Then give freely, but let no man 
hold you, nor assume you the life 
of any—refer each man to himself, 
teach him also how to stand alone. 
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When you become serene, you 
find yourself yourself; and find 
yourself floating securely on the 
Stream. 

Alone, you are one with All. 

Letting go everything, every- 
thing supports you. 

When you become serene you 
become young, for serenity is 
youth. In that moment you see 
that you, who have always lived 
and always shall live, need never 
grow old—peace in the present and 
toward the future, that is all, and 
that is eternal youth. 

Serenity accounts for the joyous- 
ness of children, animals and all 
natural life, for the natural life 
yields itself without hesitation to 
the currents of the universe and 
troubles not itself for the morrow. 

When I sat on the sod in the 
sun I said: “Here is happiness 
now for one of God’s babies.” 

Insult and injury? Serenity will 
lift you to the Overlook, and then 
your sympathy will not be for 
yourself. 

Or if you have given offense, 
serenity will show you how to 
make amends. 

Can you imagine a serene man 
pitying himself ? 

Can you imagine a serene man 
unkind? 

Can you imagine a serene man 
losing his head ? 

Can you imagine a serene man 
weeping at a funeral? 

Can you imagine a serene man 
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breaking his heart? Or having in- 
digestion? Or going mad? Or ask- 
ing God to change his mind? 

Did you ever reflect that serenity 
constituted a perfect and universal 
school of manners? Self-posses- 
sion, radiant consideration and 
sweetness, that is serenity and that 
fulfills the code. 

The well-mannered are genile- 
folk, you know, and gentleness is 
the sweetness of strength—so is 
serenity. 

Take time, for time is the great- 
est material essential in the Serene 
Life—nevertheless, to be serene in 
moments of driving stress is the 
greatest victory of the serene soul. 

Just at this moment to be serene, 
is always the most important thing 
within your mental and material 
horizons. 
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And be sure of this, if you are 
serene your life will always be sig- 
nificant, and the dignity and sweet- 
ness of your personality and pres- 
ence will be as inevitable as the 
health of sunlight and the inspira- 
tion of the open air, and like a 
magnet you will draw the loyalty 
of men and women to you by a 
compelling charm. 

For it is certain no one lacks 
observation or attraction who at- 
tains a summit which the many are 
instinctively yearning to scale. 

Lo! he is greatest who is never 
defeated by his own defects. 

Calmness is the seal of strength. 

Sweetness is the ripeness of the 
fruit. 

And there is nothing more help- 
ful, more beautiful in life, than the 
serene and centered soul. 


“Brother” 


It was Sunday night, December 7, in New York City. Word 
had burst through every radio that Japan had attacked American out- 
posts in the Pacific. The very atmosphere was electric. People were 
subdued and serious, none more than were the members of the Japanese 
Methodist church who gathered for their regular evening service, then 
dispersed to their homes. 

The hour was late and one Japanese Christian hailed a taxi to take 
him home. Arriving there, he was taking out his coin purse to pay his 
fare when the taxi driver said, with a note of genuine sympathy, “I 
don’t want your money, brother; you'll be needing it,” and drove off 
down the avenue. 

And that Japanese Christian walked up the steps to his door with 
a lighter heart than he had when he left his church a few minutes earlier. 


The Christian Advocate, January 8, 1942. 


@ We give here the approach of four different authors to 
this question of the power of joy, yes, of laughter, 


in healing the ills of the world. 


The Laughter of God 


A Symposium 


We thank Thee, Father, for Thy gift of laughter, 
Which runs through the dark stuff of human tragedy 
Like a thread of gold through a somber curtain— 
That curtain of life which sunders us from Life. 


—From “A Book of Prayers Written for Use in An Indian College.” 


I. &. Merrill Root 


AUGHTER is the reveille 
of the spirit, sounding to 

waken the world’s dead to 
the great daylight of Eternity. But 
the walking corpses of the world 
hate the terrible swift sword of 
laughter that cleaves a way for 
the light to enter and disperse the 
shadow-shapes of the world’s il- 


lusions. Jesus brought not gravity 
but a sword, the terrible swift 
sword of laughter. “If these 


should be silent, the very stones 
would cry out. ‘Destroy this tem- 
ple, and in three days I will build 
it again.’” “Sooner would a camel 
pass through the eye of a needle.” 
Therefore did the world hate Him: 
not least for the lightning of his 
laughter. 

But we who walk the way of 
all spirit reverence laughter in 
others and seek laughter in our- 


selves. The spirit itself, seeking 
always to transcend the world’s 
credible lies with its own incredible 
truth, says: “Laugh! I give you 
myself—and it is a laughing self. 
My laughter is no mortal wound, 
but a wound sanative and im- 
mortal. Laugh yourself into life.” 
The way of all spirit laughs, for 
laughter is audacity and freedom. 
The spirit laughs, for laughter is a 
transvaluation of values ; for laugh- 
ter is a judgment of the world, 
and a terrible swift sword loosed 
against the world, and an overcom- 
ing of the world. Laughter is the 
spirit’s white-plumed Helmet of 
Navarre audacious and very gay 
among the fiercest swords of 
Eternity’s battle with the world. 
The danger of earth is to con- 
geal and grow hard: therefore the 
earthquake! And, lacking the 


From The Way of All Spirit, by E. Merrill Root. Packard and Co. 1940. $1.75. 
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earthquake, men must employ the 
tractor and the plow to break 
the fields into life for corn; and 
sometimes men must shatter the 
subsoil with the genial dynamite. 

The danger of the spirit is to 
congeal and grow hard: therefore 
tragedy. And _ therefore, also, 
laughter! Tragedy is the earth- 
quake; sorrow may be the tractor 
and the plow; but laughter is the 
genial dynamite. Laughter is a 
chunk of genial dynamite that ex- 
plodes within us—and we like it. 
The subsoil of our life likes it 
also, and the poppies—those little 
half-balloons of dancing flame. 

Man is—or man should be—the 
laughing animal, or the angel that 
laughs. For life never falls in love 
with a long face; she says: “I will 
not take him seriously until he 
takes himself lightly.” 

Prisoned spirits do not laugh— 
the marble, the granite, the bronze: 
therefore they have many worlds 
to traverse till they waken. Only 
when the stone laughs—perhaps in 
the gargoyle—will it explode into 
freedom. All beings bound too 
fiercely to the business of living to 
understand the meaning of life, do 
not laugh—the spider, the ant, the 
rhinoceros, the slave, the dictator, 
the skull. The rattlesnake, also, 
sounds ghostly castanets of death; 
but he does not laugh. 

Laughter is levitation: by laugh- 
ter one can walk upon the deep 
waters of the world’s bitterness: 
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by laughter one can even run upon 
the winds of the world’s fickle 
changes. (Is not light, shining un- 
shaken across the wind, merely 
the sun’s laughter ?) 

Laughter is the outward and 
visible sign of inward and invisible 
freedom. He who laughs has left 
the ice and the stone forever, and 
has traveled far toward the flame 
and the spirit; he who laughs has 
left the animals forever, for the 
animals at best have only the little 
breeze of laughter that is the 
feather-ripple on the film of sur- 
face. 

For laughter is a flicker of light 
from beyond the world, breaking 
through the keyhole of Gravity’s 
door. Not anywhere in this world 
do we learn that the world is 
“funny ;” Gravity is the Lord of 
the World, and his sign is the 
pomp and circumstance of a long 
face. Nothing that is wholly of the 
world ever finds the world funny ; 
nor could it: earth is always 
solemn to earth, and genial to 
Eternity alone. The egg hides in 
its lilac enigma all of chanticleer’s 
red cockadoodledoo; but the hen 
does not laugh, and the farmer 
does not laugh: only God laughs. 

Yet the spirit must never be- 
come serious in the pursuit of 
laughter. If you would find laugh- 
ter, do not seek him. For laughter 
is a grace and a gift: who can coax 
the sun out of heaven by putting 
a pinch of salt upon a sunbeam? 
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II. Margaret Prescott Montague 


OW MUCH simpier the re- 
H quirements of the spiritual 
. adventure often are than 
we fear they may prove. God 
never took me half so seriously as 
I took my small conventional self. 
I used to be afraid that if I gave 
myself completely to Him He 
would demand something terrify- 
ing, like preaching at street cor- 
ners from a soap box, distributing 
tracts, or nailing up placards— 
ARE YOU SAVED?—on tele- 
graph poles, the very thought of 
which filled my quaking little soul 
with sheer panic because I was 
so self-conscious in those days 
that it took all the spiritual cour- 
age I could muster even to step 
out of the general crowd far 
enough to drop a coin in a Salva- 
tion Army kettle. I used to won- 
der if any revelation would ever 
make me brave enough to stand 
by the kettle and ring the bell in 
the face of the Christmas crowds. 
Now I could do it with delight, 
but in the old days it seemed an 
amazingly brave act. The fear of 
what I might be commanded to do 
held me back for a long time, but 
at last I did summon sufficient 
courage to make a surrender of 
obedience—not a very good one, 
it is true, but still a gesture to- 
ward Him, after which I waited 
in apprehension of the soap box 


and the tracts. Was I directed to 
them? Not in the least. Of course 


‘not! Who was I to convert the 


world when I was not even sure 
of my own conversion? Instead, 
the inner direction that I received 
—but so clear that I could not 
doubt it—was to tidy up my desk 
and bureau drawers! So over- 
whelmingly laughable in the face 
of what I had dreaded! 

Yet, laughably simple as it was, 
I did not doubt then, nor do I 
now, that it was a genuine revela- © 
tion of what I needed to cultivate. 
The very unexpectedness of it was 
convincing. I do not believe that 
“order is Heaven’s first law,” but 
it is undoubtedly a most impor- 
tant law, and one which I sin 
against frequently. If I was 
ever to do anything for Him, 
evidently the first step was to 
bring my small world into a more 
ordered state. The command has 
come again to me lately. I am not 
required to do anything great or 
spectacular, like preaching on 
street corners, for instance, or re- 
tiring into a convent, or embrac- 
ing poverty, but only to bring 
more order into my everyday life. 
There is nothing symbolic about 
it. It is simply a practical direc- 
tion in the form of a strong desire, 
to put in order prosaic things, 
hang up garments, lay toilet arti- 


From Leaves from a Secret Journal, by Jane Steger. Little, Brown and 


Company. $2.00. 
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cles straight, and tidy papers. In 
the carrying-out of it, however, 
it becomes a sacrament, an ideal 
for the whole of one’s life, a first 
step in the Kingdom of Heaven— 
yet so very small and simple! 
If I could have a million 
stars, 
Ten whirlwinds and a sky, 
I’d make a song all thun- 
dering bars 
To shout His greatness by. 
But I have such a foolish 
mind, 
It moves me more to see 
His littleness, which chose 
to find 
The littleness of me. 

That was so often the way. He 
constantly answered my solemnity 
with an unexpected gayety. Some- 
times I think God does not take 
religion so seriously as a person 
of New England ancestry, like 
myself, does. Once, in a mo- 
ment of complete surrender, I 
asked that I might be allowed to 
write something for Him. I peti- 
tioned it in a big solemn prayer, 
but afterwards I forgot I had done 
so. Those forgotten prayers, with 
what unexpected answers they 
sometimes come trailing home! I 
would be careful not to pray for 
anything unless I was very sure 
that I wanted it. I forgot this 
prayer, but He did not, and some 
time afterward there came to my 
mind every morning, just as I 
waked, flocks of verses. I did not 
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understand at first where they 
came from, but later I realized. 
They poured out so fast that I 
could not get them all finished. As 
soon as I set about dressing one 
in words and rhyme, another 
would come singing through. They 
were so slight and whimsical, al- 
most childish, how was I to guess 
He might answer a great solemn 
prayer with such fleeting gayety? 
I could worship and serve Him in 
reverent and distant awe, but if 
He chose to come in an intimate 
fellowship of mirth and song, then 
there was absolutely nothing of me 
that I would not give. We build 
absurd high altars to Him, when 
all the time He is there at the heart 
of life, companioning us in the 
smallest experiences. 
I had a merry flight of 


songs, 
But drove them all away, 
For Love, I said, ‘will 


scarcely wish, 
A gift so small and gay. 
I’ll take my tears, the dim 
dark tears, 
And in their gray retreat 
T’ll hide my heart, and 
secretly 
I'll lay it at His feet. 


I took the tears, the stricken 
tears 

I made a gift of pain— 

But never would You take 
my heart 

Until it sang again! 
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TEI. 


HEN God blessed us with 
\ \ ; imagination to see the har- 
monies and congruities and 
logical relationships in this world, 
He blessed us at the same time 
with the sense of humor, to see the 
inharmonies, the incongruities, and 
the illogical relationships in life 
and laugh at them. Moreover, 
humor enables us to see these 
things without malice and without 
fear; it transforms them, rather, 
into the means of giving us di- 
version, rest, and enjoyment, so 
that they actually enrich our store 
of human experience, become as- 
sets and not liabilities in the posses- 
sion of our heart. A teacher can 
eradicate a pupil’s fault more 
quickly by laughing at it than by 
any punishment. Doctors can cure 
people of trivial complaints by 
laughing them away better than by 
any surgery or drugs. 

So we may say that the laugh 
is the spirit which denies, just 
as the imagination is the spirit 
which affirms. Both are needed 
for a sane, practical, and sub- 
stantial spiritual life. The one is 
useful to protect us against rela- 
tivity, the other is needed to carry 
us forward into infinity. One rep- 
resents the Falstaff of our nature, 
the other the Ariel ; one the Sancho 
Panza, the other the Don Quixote. 
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Glenn Clark 


But the further we climb up the 
mountain in our quest for the per- 
fect prayer, the less and less we 
have to depend upon the Falstaff 
and the more and more we can 
depend upon the Ariel to fulfill 
our needs. As John the Baptist— 
he who came to make the way 
straight by denying the bad in man 
—said when he saw the Son of 
Man approaching, the one who was 
to reaffirm the good in man: “He 
must increase, but I must de- 
crease.” 

I made reference to two occa- 
sions where Jesus interposed His 
denial like a shield to protect those 
about Him who were weaker than 
Himself. Let me give an example 
of where he used His sense of 
humor to protect and save others 
who were near Him. The Phari- 
sees took great pride in their abil- 
ity to understand spiritual things. 
And in spite of their manifest 
faults it is true that there was a 
great deal of real piety among 
them. However, there was one 
colossal evil in their midst that, 
for some reason or other, they 
could not as a class easily escape: 
this was their bondage to hypoc- 
risy. In order to help them to see 
the ridiculousness of this bondage 
Jesus painted a series of word pic- 
tures that, for sparkling humor and 


From The Soul’s Sincere Desire, by Glenn Clark. Little, Brown and Com- 
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brilliant sarcasm, have no equal in 
literature. In one of these pic- 
tures, for instance, He described 
a learned and sober scholar care- 
fully straining a gnat from his soup 
and then proceeding to swallow a 
camel with its immense hump, 
long hairy legs, and long scraggly 
neck. Merely to visualize this pic- 
ture would be enough to set an 
Oriental audience into roars of 
laughter. If these words had come 
from the mouth of Sancho Panza 
or Falstaff, students of literature 
would be saying to this day that 
there had been nothing funnier 
in all literature. That Jesus’ heroic 
treatment of this serious situation 
in the hearts of the Pharisees 
brought forth fruit in later years, 
converting many of the younger 
Pharisees to join His followers, 
is evidenced from the mention 
made in the Book of Acts of the 
very influential place held in the 
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Apostolic Church by men who had 
formerly been Pharisees. 
By humor and laughter of 
course I do not refer to the low, 
coarse type of buffoonery. I mean 
the exalted, spiritual, joyous type 
of laughter. Laughter that is com- 
pounded of love and joy and grati- 
tude is divine laughter whose - 
echoes are heard in heaven. It is 
such laughter that sends us trip- 
ping higher and higher up the 
mountain. The more evil that 
comes upon us and the more we 
find ourselves able to laugh at it 
lovingly and joyously, the quicker 
we shall reach the stage where no 
evil can touch us; for as the touch 
of Midas converted everything 
into gold, so can the touch of 
heaven-born laughter convert every 
shadow and bit of darkness into - 
golden bits of sunshine to brighten 

and gladden our path. 


IV. Walter C. Lanyon 


EEP in my soul I heard the 
D Laughter of God, ringing 

in silvery cadences through 
the timbers of my being, breaking 
the human bonds and limitations 
as a strong yet gentle wind in the 
forest sweeps aside the strands 
of cobwebs. The hard, fast knots 
that I had tied slipped loose, and 
the snarls of belief broke free. 
The river of my human life, frozen 


by a thousand and one false ideas 
and teachings, broke joyously into 
expression and went bounding to 
the infinite sea of Life, to be lost 
and found at the same time. One 
dark cave fear after another was 
illuminated by the light of this 
laughter, and swampy areas of sick 
thoughts were dried up instantly. 
Parched sands of hopelessness and 
futile efforts were drenched by the - 
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living waters, sucked in—absorbed 
instantly like a wave breaking on 
the sands. God laughing at me, 
and my puny efforts to make 
things happen; to make heaven 
appear; to attain the Sonship. Not 
the laugh of derision, but of in- 
finite compassion, a laughter so 
deep and sweet, so pure and glori- 


ous that everything in the nature 


of struggle gave way before it. 

And the breath of that glorious 
laughter blew all the dirty rags of 
personal teaching and self-aggran- 
dizement away from me, and at 
first the fierce joy that proceeded 
from the unheard-heard peals of 
laughter made me afraid, afraid 
that everything worth while was 
being taken from me, and that I 
should be naked; but no sooner 
had the filthy rags of personality 
blown free than I was clothed in 
a panoply of light, and in this 
glorious raiment of light I saw for 
the first time the glory of the 
Spirit made flesh. 

I stood before the infinite peals 
of laughter, which flowed through 
all creation like floods of golden 
mist, filled with speechless wonder 
at the beauty of the world I had 
lived in—which had been invisible 
because of my personal ideas about 
attainment. I was as a child with 
a small measure at the seaside, 
trying to carry off a little water 
when the whole sea was at my 
disposal, and I understood for the 
first time the exhaustless sea of 
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substance about me, and that the 
idea of hoarding was but a child- 
ish fear grown into a Goliath by 
false teachings and beliefs. I sud- 
denly became aware that the sub- 
stance was everywhere, in every- 
thing, out of everything, and the 
only place of lack was in the 
hypnotic state of belief—and I 
alone created and moved in this 
vacuum. : 

And the glorious laughter rolled 
on, searching the very joints and 
marrow of me—dislodging every 
belief in fear, sickness, or age. 
And as it swept over me and 
through me and around about me, 
I was amazed with the wonder of 
it—the fierce, terrible thing which 
was at the same time so beautiful 
and free. The wonder of it kept 
singing through my soul as veil 
after veil was rent asunder and 
new kingdoms stood revealed. And 
the whole thing was as if one just 
saw a little deeper, as one looks 
through the surface reflection on a 
river and sees the pebbles and 
shells below, that was all; only 
Laughter made this possible, for 
it cleared away all the effort and 
straining which in its attempt to 
see God had been halted at the 
reflection of the surface, instead 
of gazing into the limpid, glorious 
depth of Infinity. 

The Voice, as its honeyed tones 
flowed out like a burst of sunshine 
through storm-clouds, was so un- 
labored, so untrammeled, and so 
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Divinely indifferent, it seemed to 
envelop me with an instant realiza- 
tion that all was well. No matter 
how many struggles had been 
made, no matter how many mis- 
takes, how many _ shortcomings, 
how many failures, how long the 
belief, or how short the hate, it 
was all swept aside as nothing. 
The glorious Divine ease with 
which it was expressed made dis- 
ease impossible. It was the over- 
turning and overturning that had 
to take place before he, the Laugh- 
ing One, could come into expres- 
sion. The people of God are a 
people of joy, and it is not until 
they hear this God Laughter in 
their souls that they have attained 
to their heritage. 

What of this race that speaks 
of the Kingdom and is doing the 
Father’s work, and uses all the 
language of the Truth, and at the 
same time sows seeds of fear and 
hellish inventions? What is this 
race that is always seeking evil to 
destroy, like a weasel seeks out a 
rat? What is the hopelessness they 
preach—that on one hand, you are 
the Sons of God, and on the other 
that you must fight against evil of 
every sort and nature? “Ah, yes, 
but, if, and maybe”’—they roll 
these stumbling blocks under their 
tongues with a- wise twinkle in 
their eyes, as much as to say, 
“Yes, it is all true, but it comes 
only with hard labor and long 
study, and it is not for such as 
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you, sinner and worm of the dust 
that you are, until you have puri- 
fied yourself in the fount of my 
wisdom and paid me_ personal 
homage.” 

And it is then that the Mag- 
dalene hears the Laughter of God 
and is clean and free; and in an 
instant too; and it is when the 
cripple hears the Laughter of God 
that he leaps to his feet and runs 
away praising the Living God. 
And it is when you, no matter 
where you are, or what you are, 
no matter what you have done or 
left undone, hear the Laughter of 
the God within and the God with- 
out, that you will crash through 
the gates of hell and find heaven, 
no matter what these gates may 
be—person, place, or thing. 

One moment’s recognition that 
you are the Son of the Living God, 
and you have attuned your ear for 
the Laughter of God which will 
put to flight all the stupid ideas 
of mine and thine, and free you 
into an expression that you have 
not yet dreamed of. How can you 
restrain the joy that fills you when 
you hear this laughter which, when 
it is heard, causes the winter of 
your discontent to break into full 
fruition, which causes you to see 
literally that “before they call I 
will answer,” is not a bit of 
euphonious language, but a _posi- 
tive, living, glowing fact? 

“T was afraid,” and therefore — 
you were driven out of the Garden 
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of Life. You have been afraid that 
God will punish you—that it is 
too good to be true—that you are 


not ready—that it comes by great _ 


learning ; and so you are still with- 
out the portals of your own king- 
dom, trying every way but the 
only way to re-enter. Many there 
be who try the way of violence, 
and many who expect to ride in 
on the skirts of another. There are 
some so foolish as to invite this. 

Why do you not stop trying to 
get things, trying to learn how to 
get power, place? Why do you not 
come away from the man whose 
breath is in his nostrils?—You 
who read this page, and go within 
and hear the Laughter of God, and 
know that “it does not matter’ — 
that the things which gave you 
great concern are all swept away 
into the dump heap? The sooner 
you learn this the sooner you will 
see they have no value. And one 
time, when you take away their 
value, they are possible of attain- 
ment to you. You profess to be a 
follower of the Master. If you in 
any way believe this, you will be- 
gin to listen for the Laughter of 
God through your whole being, 
and will know that the Laughter 
of God sets you free from the 
snarling discontent of the Tower 
of Babel in which you have been 
living. 

Presently, as you listen for this 
Laughter, you will hear it, and 
gradually you will begin laughing 
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—billows of laughter, silently— 
audible laughter that will shatter 
one limitation after another; 
laughter filled with the Divine In- 
difference which knows that the 
Universe is filled with God and 
only God, and to recognize this 
will cause this laughter to flow 
into expression and shatter belief 
in sin, sickness, and death. And 
when this belief is shattered in 
you, the pictures of this on your 
universe are dissipated and are 
no more, and even the place there- 
of is no more. You will know why 
there is naught but laughter in the 
Kingdom of Heaven. What good 
of words or arguments? What in 
human sense is a lecture worth on 
the subject of Laughter, as com- 
pared to one glorious peal of joy 
released by a God soul and picked 
up by all those in hearing distance ? 

And gradually, as you learn of 
the Laughter of God and join in 
with the Glory of the Sons of the 
Living God, then you will laugh 
at yourself. You will perhaps go 
back and laugh all the mistakes 
and faults and limitations out of 
existence. You will stand with 
your glorious feet on the mountain- 
tops of Self-Revelation, laughing 
at your universe and with your 
universe, and laughing in words: 
“Tt is wonderful, it is wonderful.” 

And I heard the Laughter of 
God in the Soul of my very being 
—ringing in glorious cadence 
throughout my universe, causing 
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me suddenly to burst into a glori- 
ous laughter which was full of 
praise, full of wonder—full of 
wonder and amazement at that 
which I had missed through look- 
ing through a glass darkly. “Arise, 


shine, for thy light has come’— 


do you hear? “Jt is wonderful! It 
ts wonderful! It is wonderful!” 
Heaven and earth are full of Thee 
—sin, sickness, and death have 
vanished away. I hear the Laughter 
of God ringing in the deep re- 
cesses of your soul, you who read 
this page. I see the moving finger 
writing across all the worries and 
fears of a lifetime. “It does not 
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matter,” and I see this laughter 
writing the things of beauty over 
the walls of your temple and cast- 
ing a glorious glistening white robe 
—a seamless robe of attainment— 
over you. And at last I hear you 
laughing from the mountain-peak 
as you go on your way, without 
thought of scrip or purse or robe 
or ring or upper chamber, and 
long before you have reached your 
destination the Laughter of God 
in your soul has gone ahead and 
made ready the upper chamber, 
and the Host has come out to re- 
ceive you. 


Gladness be with Thee, Helper of our World. 

I think this is the authentic sign and seal 

Of Godship, that it ever waxes glad, 

And more glad, until gladness blossoms, bursts, 
Into a rage to suffer for mankind, 

And recommence at sorrow. 


—Robert Browning. 


If we banish humor from our thought of worship, the Kingdom of God is not 
yet fully come. “They began to be merry,” saith the Scripture, and they con- 


tinue therein. 


—J. Rendel Harris. 


Christianity is the most encouraging, the most joyous, the least repressive and 


the least forbidding of all the religions of mankind. There is no religion which 
throws off the burden of life so completely, which escapes so swiftly from sad 
moods, which gives so large a scope for the high spirits of the soul, and welcomes 
a its bosom with so warm an embrace those things of beauty which are joys 
orever. 


—L. P. Jacks. 


Christ, the Man of many sorrows, was the Man of one abiding joy. Joy 
was the dynamic by which His sorrows were borne without breaking. There 
are two sides to every crucifix: “Go, see if there be any sorrow like unto His 
sorrow,” and “Go, see if there be any joy like unto His Joy which bears the 
burden of each sorrow unbroken to the end.” 


—G. A. Studdert Kennedy. 


C In these pages from his latest book, this famous novelist makes 
us realize the quiet power of tolerance and love. 


Even the Least 
A.J. Cronin 


ITH a contented sigh, 

Father Chisholm turned 

into his garden: a patch 
beside his pleasance upon the Hill 
of Brilliant Green Jade, but a 
pretty one, and like all Scots gar- 
dens, productive, with a few fine 
fruit trees splayed on the mellow 
wall. Since there was no sign of 
the tyrant Dougal, with a cautious 
glance toward the kitchen window 
he stole the finest pear from his 
own tree, slid it under his soutane. 
His yellow, wrinkled cheek was 
ripe with triumph as he hobbled 
down the gravelled drive. And 
there, standing at the front porch, 
was the car. 

His face puckered slowly. 
Though his memory was bad and 
his fits of absent-mindedness a per- 
petual embarrassment, he now 
recollected the vexation of the 
Bishop’s_ letter, proposing, or 
rather announcing, this visit of his 
secretary, Monsignor Sleeth. He 
hastened forward to welcome his 
guest. 

Monsignor Sleeth was in the 
parlor, standing, dark, thin, -dis- 
tinguished, and not quite at ease, 
with his back to the empty fire- 


place — his youthful impatience 
heightened, his clerical dignity re- 
pelled, by the mean surroundings 
in which he found himself. He 
had looked for a note of indi- 
viduality: some piece of porcelain 
perhaps, or lacquer, a souvenir 
from the East. But the apartment 
was bare and nondescript, 
poor linoleum, horsehair chairs 
and a chipped mantelpiece on 
which, out of the corner of a dis- 
approving eye, he had already 
noted a spinning top beside an un- 
counted litter of collection pennies. 
Yet he was resolved to be pleas- 
ant. Smoothing his frown, he 
stifled Father Chisholm’s apology 
with a gracious gesture. 

“Your housekeeper has already 
shown me my room. I trust it will 
not disturb you to have me here 
for a few days. What a superb 
afternoon it has been. The colour- 
ings!—as I drove up from Tyne- 
castle I almost fancied myself in 
dear San Morales.” He gazed 
away, through the darkening win- 
dow, with a studied air. 

The old man nearly smiled at 
the imprint of Father Tarrant and 
the Seminary—Sleeth’s elegance, 


From The Keys of the Kingdom, by A. J. Cronin. Little, Brown and Company, 


publishers. 1941. $2.50. 
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that blade-like look, even the hint 
of hardness in the nostril, made 
him a perfect replica. 

“T hope you’ll be comfortable,” 
he murmured. “We'll have our 
bite presently. I’m sorry I can’t 
offer you dinner. Somehow we’ve 
just fallen into the habit of a Scots 
high tea!” 

Helping himself with good ap- 
petite from the ashet of ham, eggs 
and kidneys set before him, Mon- 
signor Sleeth accepted a cup of 
tea poured from the Britannia 
metal tea pot. Then, busily butter- 
ing brown toast, he heard his host 
remark mildly: “You won’t mind 
if Andrew sups his porridge with 
us. Andrew—this is Monsignor 
Sleeth !”’ 

Sleeth raised his head abruptly. 
A boy about nine years of age had 
come silently into the room, and 
now slipped into his place, reach- 
ing mechanically for the milk jug. 

Sleeth helped himself to another 
kidney —then suddenly became 
aware that while he trifled with 
the rich meats of the table the 
other two kept soberly to porridge. 
He flushed: this show of asceti- 
cism on the old man’s part was in- 
sufferable affectation. 

Perhaps Father Chisholm had 
a wry perception of that thought. 
He shook his head: “I went with- 
out good Scots oatmeal so many 
years I never miss it now I have 
the chance.” 

Monsignor Sleeth rose from the 
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table, having concluded his meal, 
and considered, without seeming 
to do so, his aged colleague. Dear — 
God, thought Sleeth, what a piti- 
able presentation of the priesthood 
—this shabby old man, with the 
stained soutane, soiled collar and 
sallow, desiccated skin! On one 
cheek was an ugly weal, a kind of 
cicatrix, which everted the lower ~ 
eyelid, seemed to tug the head 
down and sideways. .The impres- 
sion was of a permanent wry neck, 
counterpoising the lame and short- 
ened leg. His eyes, usually lowered, 
took thus—on the rare occasions 
when he raised them—a penetrat- 
ing obliqueness which was strange- 
ly disconcerting. 

Sleeth cleared his throat. He 
judged it was time for him to 
speak and, forcing a note of cor- 
diality, he enquired: “How long . 
have you been here, Father Chis- 
holm ?” 

“Twelve months.” 

“Ah, yes. It was a kindly gesture 
of His Grace to send you—on 
your return — to your native 
parish.” 

“And his!” 

Sleeth inclined his head suavely. 
“T was aware that His Grace 
shared with you the distinction of 
having been born here. Let me 
see. What age are you, Father? 
Nearly seventy, is it not?” 

Father Chisholm nodded, add- 
ing with gentle senile pride: “I am 
no older than Anselm Mealey.” 
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Sleeth’s frown at the familiarity 
melted into a half-pitying smile. 
“No doubt—but life has treated 
you rather differently. To be brief, 
—” he gathered himself up, firm 
but not unkind, “—the Bishop and 
I both have the feeling that your 
long and faithful years should 
now be recompensed; that you 
should, in short, retire!” 

There was a moment of strange 
quiet. 

“But I have no wish to retire.” 

“It is a painful duty to me to 
come here—’’ Sleeth kept his gaze 
discreetly on the ceiling—‘“to in- 
vestigate, and report to His Grace. 
But there are certain things which 
cannot be overlooked.” 

“What things?” 

Sleeth moved irritably. “Six— 
ten—a dozen things! It isn’t my 
place to enumerate your—your 
Oriental eccentricities !’’ 

“T’m_ sorry.” A slow. spark 
kindled in the old man’s eyes. 
“You must remember that I spent 
thirty-five years in China.” 

“Your parish affairs are in a 
hopeless muddle.” 

“Am I in debt?” 


“How are we to know? No re- 
turns on your quarterly collections 
for six months.” Sleeth’s voice 
rose, he spoke a little faster. 
“Everything so—so unbusiness- 
like-—For instance when Bland’s 
traveller presented his bill last 
month—three pounds for candles, 
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and so forth—you paid him entire- 
ly in coppers!” 

“That’s how it comes to me.” 
Father Chisholm viewed his vis- 
itor thoughtfully, as though he 
looked straight through him. “I’ve 
always been stupid about money. 
I’ve never had any, you see. But 
after all—do you think money so 
dreadfully important ?” 

To his annoyance, Monsignor 
Sleeth found himself reddening. 
“It makes talk, Father.’’ He rush- 
ed on. “And there is other talk. 
Some of your sermons—the advice 
you give—certain points of doc- 
trine.” He consulted a Morocco- 
covered notebook already in his 
palm. “They seem dangerously 
peculiar.” 

“Tmpossible !”’ 

“On Whitsunday you told your 
congregation, ‘Don’t think heaven 
is in the sky. It’s in the hollow of 
your hand. It’s everywhere and 
anywhere.’ ” Sleeth frowned cen- 
soriously as he turned the pages. 
“And again—here is an incredible 
remark you made during Holy 
Week. ‘Atheists may not all go to 
hell. I knew one who didn’t. Hell 
is only for those who spit in the 
face of God!’ And, good gracious, 
this atrocity: ‘Christ was a perfect 
man, but Confucius had a better 
sense of humor!’” Another page 
was turned indignantly. “And this 
incredible incident. When one of 
your best parishioners, Mrs. Glen- 
denning, who cannot of course 
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help her extreme stoutness, came 
to you for spiritual guidance you 
looked at her and replied, ‘Eat 
less. The gates of Paradise are 
narrow.’ But why should I con- 
tinue?” Decisively, Monsignor 
Sleeth closed the little gilt-edged 
book. “‘To say the least, you seem 
to have lost your command of 
souls.” 

“But,” calmly, “I don’t want to 
command anyone’s soul.” 

Sleeth’s color heightened dis- 
agreeably. He did not see himself 
in theological discussion with this 
shambling dotard. 

“There remains the matter of 
this boy whom you have so mis- 
guidedly adopted.” 

“Who is to look after him—if 
I don’t?” 

“Our own Sisters at Ralstone. 
It is the finest orphanage in the 
diocese.” 

Again Father Chisholm raised 
his disconcerting eyes. “Would 
you have wished to spend your own 
childhood at that orphanage?” 

“Need we be personal, Father? 
I have told you, even conceding 
the circumstances, the situation is 
highly irregular and must be ended. 
Besides,” he threw out his hands, 
“if you are going away, we must 
find some place for him.” 

“You seem determined to get 
rid of us. Am I to be entrusted to 
the Sisters, too?” 

“Of course not. You can go to 
the Aged Priests’ Home at Clin- 
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ton. It is a perfect haven of rest.” 

The old man actually laughed— 
a dry short laugh. “I'll have 
enough perfect rest when I’m 
dead. While I’m alive I don’t want 
to be mixed up with a lot of aged 
priests. You may think it strange 
—but I never have been able to 
stand the clergy in bulk.” 

Sleeth’s smile was pained and 
flustered. “I think nothing strange 
from you, Father. Forgive me, 
but to say the least of it,—your 
reputation, even before you went 
to China—your whole life has been 
peculiar!” 

There was a pause. Father Chis- 
holm said in a quiet voice: “I shall 
render an account of my life to 
God.” 

The younger man dropped his 
eyelids with an unhappy sense of 
indiscretion. He had gone too far. 

From the window of his room 
Monsignor Sleeth, a week later, 
frowned down towards the garden 
where Andrew and Father Chis- 
holm watched Dougal fork up the 
dinner vegetables. The tacit air of 
companionship surrounding the 
little group heightened his fretful 
feeling of exclusion, hardened his 
resolution. On the table beside 
him, typed on his portable machine, 
lay his finished report—a terse and 
lucid document, crammed with 
hanging evidence. He was leaving 
for Tynecastle in an hour. It would 
be in the Bishop’s hands this eve- 
ning. 
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While he meditated, the group 
beneath his eyes broke up and 
Andrew ran to the summerhouse 
to get his kite. The old man had a 
mania for making kites, great paper 
things with waving tails, which 
flew—Sleeth grudgingly admitted 
—like monster birds. On Tuesday, 
coming upon the two breezily at- 
tached to the clouds by humming 
twine, he had ventured to remon- 
strate. 

“Really, Father, do you think 
this pastime dignified ?” 

“The Chinese do. And they’re 
a dignified people.” 

“Tt’s one of their pagan customs, 
I presume.” 

“Ah, well! Surely a very inno- 
cent one!” 

He remained aloof, his nose 
turning blue in the sharp wind, 
watching them. It appeared that 
the old priest was merging pleas- 
ure with instruction. From time 
to time, while he held the string, 
the boy would sit in the summer- 
house taking down dictation on 
strips of paper. Completed, these 
labored scrawls were threaded on 
the string, sent soaring to the sky, 
amidst jubilation. 

An impulse of curiosity had 
mastered him. He took the latest 
missive from the boy’s excited 
hands. It was clearly written and 


- not ill-spelled. He read: “I faith- 


fully promise to oppose bravely all 
that is stupid and bigoted and 
cruel. Signed, Andrew. P. S. 
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Toleration is the highest virtue. 
Humility comes next.” 

He looked at it bleakly, for a 
long time, before surrendering it. 
He even waited with a chilled face 
until the next was prepared. “Our 
bones may moulder and become 
the earth of the fields but the Spirit 
issues forth and lives on high in a 
condition of glorious brightness. 
God is the common Father of all 
mankind.” 

Mollified, Sleeth looked at Father 
Chisholm. “Excellent. Didn’t Saint 
Paul say that?” 

“No.” The old man shook his 
head apologetically. “It was Con- 
fucius.” 

Sleeth was staggered. He walked 
away without a word. 

That night he misguidedly began 
an argument, which the old man 
evaded with disconcerting ease. At 
the end he burst out, provoked :— 
“Your notion of God is a strange 
one.” 

“Which of us has any notion of 
God?” Father Chisholm smiled. 
“Our word ‘God’ is a human word, 
expressing reverence for our Crea- 
tor. If we have that reverence, we 
shall see God, never fear.” 

To his annoyance, Sleeth had 
found himself flushing. “You seem 
to have a very slight regard for 
Holy Church.” 

“On the contrary. All my life I 
have rejoiced to feel her arms 
about me. The Church is our great 
mother, leading us forward, a band 
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of pilgrims, through the night. But 
perhaps there are other mothers. 
And perhaps even some poor soli- 
tary pilgrims who stumble home 
alone.” 

The scene, of which this was a 
fragment, seriously disconcerted 
Sleeth, and gave him, when he 
returned that night, a shockingly 
distorted nightmare. He dreamed 
that while the house slept his 
guardian angel and Father Chis- 
holm’s knocked off for an hour and 
went down to the living room for 
a drink. Chisholm’s angel was a 
slight cherubic creature, but his 
own was an elderly angel with dis- 
contented eyes and a ruffled angry 
plumage. As they sipped their 
drink, wings at rest on the elbows 
of their chairs, they discussed their 
present charges. Chisholm, though 
indicted as a _ sentimentalist, es- 
caped lightly. But he,—he was 
torn to shreds. He sweated in his 
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sleep as he heard his angel dis- 
miss him with a final malediction. 
“One of the worst I ever had, 
prejudiced, pedantic, over-ambi- 
tious, and worst of all, a bore.” 

Sleeth dismissed the dream vio- 
lently, like an impure thought. But 
it nagged him now, as he stood at 
the window: “Prejudiced, pedantic, 
over-ambitious, and worst of all, a 
bore.” 

With a stiff look upon his face, 
he moved to the table. Without 
hesitation, inevitably, he took up 
his compiled report, and tore it 
into shreds. His fingers ripped the 
sheets with methodical violence. 
He threw the torn and twisted frag- 
ments from him, scattered them ir-_ 
revocably on the floor. Then he 
groaned and sank upon his knees. 

“Oh Lord.” His voice was sim- 
ple and pleading. “Let me learn 
something from this old man. And 
dear Lord, don’t let me be a bore.” 


BALBOA—(NYT)—Seven Navy men Wednesday told a thrill- 


ing story of drifting helplessly for eight days far at sea in a disabled 
patrol plane which threatened to sink at any minute and required the 
constant bailing of two men to keep it afloat. 

Lieutenant Sutherland said that after the crash all were convinced 
they would be saved only by the grace of God and added, morning, 
noon and night they knelt atop rocking wings and prayed. When the 
rescue plane sighted them they joined hands atop the wings and offered 
prayers of thanksgiving. 

St. Paul Pioneer Press, January 22, 1942 


Science and Intuition 


Arthur Farwell 


OW shall we make even a 
H beginning of removing in- 

tuition from the sphere of 
trivial chance occurrence, such as 
that of the random electrical earth- 
currents, and of lifting it to the 
dignity and effectiveness of power- 
ful use and control, as we have 
accomplished in the creation of 
electrical machinery? The answer 
—only by the furtherance of a 
science of intuition. 

Three propositions must be un- 
derstood at the outset if we are 
to bring the scattered knowledge 
of intuition in its scientific bear- 
ings down to a convenient focus. 

First, every intuition is an an- 
swer to a question, or a solution of 
a problem, consciously or uncon- 
sciously asked or presented. 

Second, this intuitive answer 
may appear in any of a variety of 
forms. 

Third, we may definitely and 
consciously ask the question or 
present the problem, and receive 
the answer in one or another of 


these forms—i.e., intuition may be 
consciously induced. 

My own first experience of defi- 
nitely pointed significance occurred 
in the field of musical composi- 
tion. In 1913, I received commis- 
sions for the composition of music 
for a series of pageant dramas. I 
knew that to do this extensive 
work against a time schedule I 
should have to operate in a very © 
different way from my usual one 
which, at the time, was not free 
from the occasional necessity of 
waiting about, or straining, for, 
musical ideas. And most of the 
ideas required for these pageants 
were of a sort quite different from 
those to which I would ordinarily 
apply myself. 

In thinking about the task be- 
fore me I conceived, in a_half- 
fanciful way, that the universe 
must contain somewhere or some- 
how all the musical ideas which 
had ever been thought of and 
written down. I believed that if I 
could find the right means of 


These experiments with intuition as a science carry weight because the author 
is a composer and music critic of renown. He has been Supervisor of Municipal 
Music in New York City, lecturer on music at Cornell University, and head of 
the Music Department at the University of California. He helped organize music 
for the camps in World War I, and it was his community music work at Santa 
Barbara that inspired the financing and building of the Hollywood Bowl. Then 
for 12 years he was head of Theory at the University of Michigan, while he 


continued his writing of music. 


From Tomorrow, April, 1942. 
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access to this universal store, I 
could put my hand at once on any 
musical themes I needed. To at- 
tempt this I thought of a “place 
of music,” where the universe con- 
centrated all these ideas, and where 
they could be had on application. 
I imagined a great assemblage of 
all possible means of producing 
music, a universal orchestra, in- 
cluding all instruments, and a 
chorus. Thus I gave the “universe” 
the chance to produce and play for 
me any theme I needed, on any 
instrument or instruments. Then 
I set this musical mass equipment, 
in my mind, in a_semi-distant, 
misty dream-spot, far enough away 
to be free of any interference from 
myself. As definitely as possible, 
I then thought of the particular 
kind of theme I needed for a cer- 
tain scene in the drama on which 
I was working—a Roman march, 
a pastoral motive, or whatever it 
might be. I watched the musical 
equipment of the universal store 
I had created, intently out of a 
dreamy state of my own, with 
closed eyes, keeping out of my 
mind every thought except the one 
on which I had concentrated. It re- 
quired only a moment before the 
appropriate theme spoke out from 
the appropriate instrument or in- 
struments, apparently wholly by 
its own volition, and absolutely 
without any effort of composition 
on my part. At once I found my- 
self spontaneously released from 
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the dream-state, and went to work 
in the ordinary way, developing 
the theme which the “universe” 
had so promptly and generously 
given me. This process I repeated 
for months, obtaining immediate- 
ly, and in rapid succession, the 
themes I required, which always 
fitted precisely my expressed need. 

The significant point is that I 
asked for a certain answer which 
I could obtain neither by reason, 
emotion, nor will, and the answer 
was delivered at once. Since it 
happened only at my request, I 
must conclude that the phenomena 
which appeared to be wholly au- 
tonomous were, in reality, only a 
reaction of mind, in some aspect, 
to my initial mental action. In the 
light of later knowledge, I know 
now that I could scarcely have 
taken, however naively, a better 
means of setting the law of intui- 
tion in operation for the purpose 
in hand. Some years later I came 
upon an almost identical descrip- 
tion of the same procedure, by a 
composer who was my predecessor 
by some seventy-five years. 

I regarded this phenomenon at 
the time as the working of a pure 
musical faculty, instead of as the 
special application of the general 
law of intuition to a musical end. 
A significant experience of 1921 
jolted me out of this misconcep- 
tion, and made me realize that the 
solution of reason-baffling prob- 


lems in any field or direction of 
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thought could be obtained by this 
same procedure. On the occasion 
to which I refer, I was faced with 
the necessity of making an ex- 
tremely difficult decision. It was a 
question of continuing to accept a 
violently unjust and seemingly in- 
tolerable condition involving my- 
self and a group of colleagues who 
were financially dependent upon 
me; it might end in our all being 
thrown out and falsely discredited, 
or it might “blow up” the whole 
enterprise in which we were in- 
volved, and throw discredit upon 
those to whom we believed it to 
belong. 

This decision was all the more 
difficult because of the gratifying, 
idealistic “front” which this enter- 
prise was presenting to the public. 
I felt that if I closeted myself and 
sat down to reason it out, reason 
would give me the true answer as 
to what to do. Instead, no matter 
how desperately I reasoned for 
one decision or the other, I was 
still left wholly without any con- 
viction as to the course I ought to 
pursue. What did happen was that 
in excluding everything from the 
mind except this one question and 
this one mental activity concerning 
it, I fell unwittingly into a state of 
deep abstraction. To my sudden 
astonishment a luminous hand 
came vividly before me out of the 
darkness (and it was broad day- 
light at the time) holding a cup, 
from which it threw out some ex- 
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ceedingly pure water as if to show 
me that it was clean, and which it 
then presented to my lips. I was 
instantly wide “awake,” still sitting 
bolt upright in my chair, although 
I had not actually been asleep. It 
was as if I had been answered by 
the command, “Drink this cup that 
has been handed to you—it is 
clean.”” The meaning was obvious 
to me. I must continue to accept 
the unhappy situation. My feeling 
was one of absolute conviction and 
complete assent. Reason had failed, 
but intuition had given me the 
answer. But here it was a visual 
instead of a musical answer. 

Now another question at once 
beset me. How could an enter- 
prise filled with such injustice and 
with the various forms of degrada- 
tion which I had observed, be 
clean? The answer which I had 
just received had come in an acct- 
dental manner—I had set out to 
get a reason, and had landed upon 
an intuition. Why, then, could not 
one purposefully ask such a ques- 
tion, put oneself in the same ab- 
stracted mental condition, and re- 
ceive the answer? I. immediately 
asked, “How, then, would the spir- 
it which sees the truth see this en- 
terprise in which I am so disagree- 
ably bound up?” With this ques- 
tion vividly in my mind, I imitated 
the condition in which I had acci- 
dentally found myself a moment 
before. Suddenly there appeared to 
my “inner eye,” as before, a 
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sharply defined image, of unim- 
aginable beauty despite its elements 
of horror. It consisted of a perfect 
crystal sphere, inside of which 
were many figures in glowing 
colors. Those above were of a 
beautiful and celestial nature, with 
blue and violet predominating ; 
those below, in yellow, red, and 
orange tones, were gross and lewd, 
participating in brutal and orgiastic 
scenes. Between were figures of 
an intermediate character, in 
browns and. greens. Everything 
within the sphere appeared as if 
boiling, giving the impression of 
something changing or evolving. I 
was again instantly “awake.” I 
understood at once that if I dis- 
rupted the enterprise, that is, broke 
the crystal sphere, I would de- 
stroy the good together with the 
bad. To do this was scarcely my 
privilege or responsibility. These 
indications I followed, and all came 
out well in the end. 

My procedure in the second in- 
stance had been identical with that 
earlier employed in obtaining mu- 
sical themes—the definite ques- 
tioning, the state of abstraction, 
and the answer. Musical problem 
intuition and life-problem intu- 
ition were, then, identical in prin- 
ciple. I was merely setting the law 
of intuition to work under a differ- 
ent particular set of conditions. 

I have continued to use this 
direct procedure for twenty years 
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in the solution of difficult prob- 
lems of life beyond the power of 
my reasoning faculty to answer, 
with highly successful and often 
astonishing results. I cannot say 
that control in the matter is abso- 
lute. There are times of tiredness 
or nervousness when the proper 
mental condition cannot be ob- 
tained. But in any event one must 
cultivate those forms of intuitive 
manifestation which are most spon- 
taneous and natural to himself, 
and never attempt to force himself 
into the particular procedure and 
results of others. For these may 
represent a very different psycho- 
logical constitution, and have years 
of special mental discipline behind 
them. Abstraction is indeed neces- 
sary for the reception of intuition. 
But there are many degrees of 
such abstraction. These range 
from sleep, or from the accidental 
abstracted moment, through vari- 
ous degrees of passively receptive 
revery, to the most -concentrated 
forms of abstraction depending up- 
on study or instruction, and upon 
long periods of practice and ex- 
perience. 

Following these results, I be- 


-gan a careful examination of the 


more common forms of intuition. 
Here was the same law at work. 
A true intuition was always an 
answer or solution to a question 
or problem which had previously 
agitated or engaged the mind. It 
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is precisely because of this that 
an intuition challenges one with 
its importance at the moment of 
its occurrence. But with persons 
experiencing casual intuitions the 
question or problem chancing to 
present itself is merely left to 
churn about in the mind, with 
perhaps a vague hope that it will 
get solved somehow. The question 
is not clarified and consciously 
asked. The function of reason in 
the transaction is to clarify the 
question to sharpest definition, and 
afterwards to grasp and utilize the 
truth which intuition has revealed. 

We control any power, physical or 
mental, by understanding its laws, 
and by providing the proper con- 


' ditions for the law to work. Ev- 


ery form of intuition is probably 
subject to progressively increasing 
control. Its most commonly recog- 
nized form is that of a spontaneous 
and compelling flash of truth. In 
the cultivation and “control” of 
this form, three matters are of 
prime importance. The question 
must rise from a genuine and vital 
need of progress, growth, or ex- 
istence on the part of the question- 
er, which his reason cannot solve 
for him. The question must be 
defined with the utmost clarity and 
sharpness, and asked of the hidden 
Mind in oneself (however one may 
regard it) with faith that the 
answer will be given sooner or 
later, either outright or as an in- 
tuition leading to the answer. This 
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sharpness of definition is highly 
important, since the intelligence 
which answers the intuition de- 
duces its answer precisely and ex- 
clusively from the terms of the 
question. And third, occasions of 
quiet receptiveness should be pro- 
vided for the receiving of such an 
intuition. There are different cri- 
teria for the recognition of an in- 
tuition, a compelling sense of as- 
sent to the truth given being the 
most significant. It is, above all, 
necessary to realize that we have 
an Answering Intelligence within 
or accessible to us, of illimitable 
reach and irrefragible authority. 
It is necessarily Mind, an aspect 
or region of mind, but one which 
the ordinary waking mind cannot 
consciously perceive, except in the 
intuitive flash itself. Between this 
Answering Intelligence and our 
conscious minds is a veil, but not 
a sound-proof and light-proof wall. 
The height and magnitude of the 
intuitive answers which we receive 
from this inner and superior Mind 
will be in accordance with the 
height and magnitude which we 
ascribe to it. We ourselves are 
not given that stature, but are 
progressively opening our minds to 
the realization of it. This is a 
profound matter of mental and 
spiritual growth. 

Many persons today are in 
possession of some. degree of 
knowledge of intuition as a com- 
munication from such an interior 
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Mind. But fewer know that in- ciated the possibility of a sczentia 
tuition can be consciously induced intuitiva. But today we are begin- 
and cultivated. Spinoza, three ning to rebuild it into the structure 
hundred years ago, well appre- of our lives. 


GOD, I- NEED THEE 


God, I need Thee. 
When morning crowds the night away 
And the tasks of waking seize my mind Z 
I need Thy poise. 


God, I need Thee. 
When love is hard to see 
Amid the ugliness and slime, 
I need Thy eyes. 


God, I need Thee. 
When the path to take before me lies, 
I see it—courage flees— 
I need Thy faith. 


God, I need Thee. 
When clashes come with those 
Who walk the way with me, 
I need Thy smile. 


God, I need Thee. 
When the day’s work is done, 
Tired, discouraged, wasted, 
I need Thy rest. 


—Howard Thurman 
Student Volunteer Bulletin, Oct., 1928. 


The prayer of a Chinese Christian: “Lord, reform Thy world, 
beginning with me.” 


This world will never be redeemed by the unredeemed. 


€ These helpful lessons on how to meditate are by an 


author who prefers to remain unknown. 


Some First Steps in Meditation 
Anonymous 


HE total period of time set 
aside for daily meditation 
should be divided, if possible, 
into three watches—early morning, 
noon, and sunset. All watches 
should be on a comparatively emp- 
ty stomach; before meals, not 
after. The evening watch should 
be held at least an hour before go- 
ing to bed; otherwise your sleep 
may be disturbed. If the mid- 
day watch isn’t practicable, it- may 
be cut out; but it should always be 
remembered. Indeed, it is very 
important to keep reminding our- 
selves of this work throughout the 
day. One might start with three 
watches of ten minutes each, or 
two watches of a quarter of an 
hour each. It is good to fix the 
time period in order to establish 
a habit. As soon as you find that 
your meditation naturally takes 
longer, you can increase the peri- 
ods by five or ten minutes each. 
Try to meditate always in the 
same place. Best of all is a small 
chapel or a room which can be 
set aside for the purpose. In any 
case, try to avoid disturbances. It 
is best to tell your family exactly 
what you are doing, and make no 
mystery about it. You may feel 
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self-conscious at first, but very 
soon your watches will fit naturally 
into the scheme of daily life, and 
be accepted by everybody. Above 
all, don’t pose to yourself or others 
as the family holy man; avoid try- 
ing to impress. Regard this work, 
if you like, as a kind of scientific 
experiment or hobby in which you 
are passionately interested. Other 
people are less interested. You 
don’t blame or despise them for 
that. 

You can meditate kneeling, or 
sitting cross-legged on the floor, 
or sitting upright on a chair, or 
in many other ways. The posture 
doesn’t matter, as long as it is 
comfortable and alert. Your spine 
should be straight, and your whole 
body in an attitude of watchful- 
ness and concentration. On no ac- 
count must you twist your limbs 
so that they become cramped or 
start aching. 

Before starting the meditation, 
try to relax a little. Don’t come 
running in from other occupations, 
out of breath, with your nerves 
tense and your muscles contracted. 
Otherwise, your whole watch will 
be wasted in quieting yourself 
down. Walk about the room for a 
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few minutes, or lie flat on your 
back, and remind yourself, quietly, 
what it is you are going to do. 
Meditation I. Myself a Part 
of the Unwerse. Because I often 
exaggerate my own importance, 
because I often think and act as if 
I were the center of the universe, 
let me begin by reminding myself 
of what I really am; just one of 
the two thousand million inhab- 
_itants of this earth. I will direct 
my mind to the north, south, east 
and west, sending good will toward 
my fellow human beings. I can’t 
greet each one individually, but I 
will choose a few of them at ran- 
dom, trying to share their prob- 
lems and look at life through their 
eyes. I am that exhausted hitch- 
hiker who knows he'll never be 
able to “thumb” a ride now; it’s 
getting dark and the nearest town 
is fifteen miles away. I am that 
big business man on trial for 
fraud ; when I was rich and power- 
ful I had plenty of friends to eat 
and drink with me, now they’re all 
glad I’m going to jail. I am the 
girl behind the drugstore counter, 
the young Negro in the death- 
house, the English mother nursing 
her baby, and the German flyer 
who kills them both. I am Hitler, 
Churchill, Mussolini, Stalin, 
Roosevelt ; I must accept responsi- 
bility for everything they have said 
and done. No matter whom I pick 
—rich or poor, powerful or weak, 
miserable or happy—I shall see, if 
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I watch him closely, how lonely 
he is. How much courage he needs 
merely to get out of bed in the — 
morning, to face the world, to act 
as people expect him to act! And 
no human being can help him— 
not even his mother, or lover, or 
dearest friend. 

Yet all these millions of people, 
if they could only remember it, 
are united. Each one is a tiny 
part of the Whole, which is God. 
Whatever happens to a single hu- 
man being will somehow affect 
all of us, for we are One. I under- 
stand this quite clearly, now that I 
think of it—but how often I for- 
get! How often I lose my aware- 
ness of the human souls about me, 
and retire on to my private, selfish 
island, where things exist only for 
my pleasure and my comfort! Let 
me pray that I may be helped, 
throughout the day, to see myself - 
and others in their true relation, 
and not through the distorting 
glass of egotism and vanity. 7 

On some days, when the world 
seems too huge, and the wings of 
my imagination too feeble, I try 
to get this sense of proportion in 
another way. Think of the man or 
woman you love and admire most 
in the world. Consider this person, 
with all the appreciation and in- 
sight which your love gives you; 
to you he seems extraordinary, 
outstanding, unique. Even his 
faults are of intense interest to | 
you; you feel that nobody quite 
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like him was ever born. And now, 
remind yourself that, every day, 
hundreds of people pass your 
friend by in the street, without 
even a glance. That is the way of 
our world. We are not interested 
in strangers. Yet every stranger 
you will meet today is uniquely in- 
teresting to God. 

There are times when my mood 
is so apathetic, hard and dull that 
it seems no use trying to think of 
human beings at all. Then I should 
realize my kinship with animals. I 
think of a domestic animal I know, 
or some wild creature—anything 
that will touch my heart with un- 
derstanding. Understanding is an 
act of love. It isn’t sentimentality. 
The naturalist isn’t sentimental 
when he handles a rattlesnake; if 
he were he would get bitten. But 
his deep interest in the snake, and 
his respect for its individual na- 
ture, shows understanding and 
sympathy and true love—the love 
which asks nothing in return. 

Without that love in my heart, 
I am no good to man or beast. 
Without it, I had better not try 
to approach God—or all my ex- 
pressions of reverence and devo- 
tion will turn into lies and hate. 
And if I persist in trying to pray 
without first making this act of 
love toward my fellow men, then 
I shall injure myself spiritually, I 
shall become a hypocrite—which is 
infinitely worse than fooling 
around from one day to the next 
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and never thinking about God at 
all. So let me always remember 
what the Chinese philosopher 


wrote: “Heaven arms with pity 


those whom it would not see de- 
stroyed.” 

Meditation II. What Am I? 
And now let me consider: what is 
it that I am doing at this moment? 
I am trying, somehow, to get into 


‘touch with God. But when I say 


“T,”” whom do I mean? Of what 
nature is my real, unchanging self ? 


Certainly, I am not my body. 
That changes continually. If you 
meet it at seven years old, and 
again at seventy, you wouldn’t 
recognize it. All of myself that 
can be seen and touched is doomed 
to be driven around the world like 
an automobile until it wears out 
or cracks up. 


This body - automobile has a 
driver who controls his machine 
through the mechanism of the 
brain. His appetites are the same 
as other people’s. His opinions 
alter from year to year. His tone 
of voice, his accent, his manner, all 
his habits and peculiarities can be 
traced back to the influence of sur- 
roundings, education, parents and 
friends. 


Does a real “I” exist? What am 
I doing at this moment? I am try- 
ing to get in touch with God. I 
am obeying an instinct which has 
been in me, unrecognized or mis- 
understood, throughout my life. I 
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am trying to get to God because 
God is trying to get to me. 

God is within me. I should 
plainly know this, every instant of 
the day, if I were not blinded by 
the lies of this world, which are 
trying always to persuade me that 
I am my withering body and my 
readers-digest “personality.” God 
is closer to me than I can possibly 
imagine; intently aware of every 
thought and action. I am prevented 
from seeing Him by the animal 
longings and fears of my body, 
and by the ridiculous pretensions 
of my “personality,” my ego, 
which always claims credit for 
anything God may allow me to 
achieve. 

God is within me, and within 
everybody else who lives on this 
earth. God is all I know of other 
people, or of the world around me. 
Let me think of His presence as 
a small steady flame, burning in 
the cavity of the heart. Nothing 
else exists ; I have cast off the body 
and the ego; I have no name, no 
family or friends, no possessions, 
no past and no future—nothing but 
the present, which is the presence 
of God. This moment is the whole 
of eternity, because God is forever. 
This place is the entire universe, 
because God is everywhere. God 
is infinite existence, infinite knowl- 
edge, infinite joy and peace. I 
should realize Him at once, this 
very minute, if only I could love 
Him absolutely, offering every- 
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thing to Him without any expecta- 
tion of reward. Because I hold ~ 
some things back, because my eyes 
are blinded with vanity, greed and 
fear, because the world is con- 
tinually distracting my attention 
from Him—lI cannot at present do 
more than imagine Him with faith, 
and pray: “Oh, Absolute Reality, — 
Infinite Wisdom and Compassion, 
reveal Yourself to me!” 

Meditation III. Dedication. And 
now, having fixed all my desire 
upon Him, who is within my inner 
being, let me think that a new 
body has formed itself around this 
presence—a new body which is 
His temple—dedicated absolutely 
to the service of God, to doing 
His will. That was how Christ’s 
body was dedicated. Could I ever 
be like that? Well, at least I could 
try. At least I could make a 100% © 
improvement in my present hit-or- 
miss way of living my life. So, 
every morning, I will re-dedicate 
my body and mind to the service 
of God. 

But there are distractions. It is 
all very well to talk, to write, to 
draw up programs for meditation. 
A designer sketches the plans for 
a plane in a comfortable, safe, 
well-lit office, but the pilot has to 
fly it, up in the darkness and 
storm. When we start any kind 
of spiritual exercises, the weather 
conditions will be mostly bad. . 
Around us, as we struggle for- 
ward, is a roaring gale of distrac- 
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tions—our daily life and amuse- 
ments, our worries, our anxieties, 
our gossip, mingled with jokes we 
have heard, newspaper headlines, 
bits of poetry, day dreams and 
sheer nonsense. 

And yet, like the pilot, we know 
that somewhere, amidst the con- 
fusion, an invisible radio beam is 
pointing the way down to the air- 
port we are trying to reach. Noth- 
ing can bend that beam, though the 
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plane itself is being tossed about 
like a dead leaf; once we can lo- 
cate it, we can ride it down into 
safety. What is more, we know 
that our ship contains the instru- 
ment which could detect its pres- 
ence, if it were not badly damaged. 
We have got to repair that instru- 
ment, the human mind, so that it 
can find the beam before it is too 
late. That is the whole purpose of 
our daily meditation. 


FAITH 


Helene Krohn 


My faith, it is 
So fragile. 


a slender thing, 


Yet it grows each spring 
When I gaze on a lacy tree 
With new young leaves 
And blossoms free. 


In winter it is a cocoon 

All threaded round 

And sheltered warm. 

In Spring ’tis born, 

A delicate and fragile thing, 
A butterfly—of colors bright— 
A moth—so wondrous 


In the night. 


It does not die, 


It simply sleeps a cycle, 
Yes, of heights and deeps. 


Earth’s crammed with heaven, 
And every common bush afire with God: 
But only he who sees takes off his shoes. 


—Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


€ A beautiful parable of how hate is overcome. 


In a Ruined Chapel 


Olive Schretner 


MAN cried up to God, 
A and God sent down an 

angel to help him; and the 
angel came back and said, “I can- 
not help that man.” 

God said, “How is it with him?” 

And the angel said, “He cries 
out continually that one has in- 
jured him; and he would forgive 
him and he cannot.” 

God said, “What have you done 
for him?” 

The angel said, “All. I took 
him by the hand, and I said, ‘See, 
when other mew speak ill of that 
man do you speak well of him; 
secretly, in ways he shall not know, 
serve him; if you have anything 
you value share it with him, so, 
serving him, you will at last come 
to feel possession in him, and you 
will forgive.’ And he said ‘I will 
do it.’ Afterwards, as I passed 
by in the dark of night, I heard 
one crying out, ‘I have done all. 
It helps nothing! My speaking well 
of him helps me nothing!. If I 
share my heart’s blood with him, is 
the burning within me less? I 
cannot forgive; I cannot forgive! 
Oh, God, I cannot forgive!’ 

“I said to him, ‘See here, look 
back on all your past. See from 


your childhood all smallness, all 
indirectness that has been yours; 
look well at it, and in its light do 
you not see every man your 
brother? Are you so sinless you 
have right to hate?’ 

“He looked, and said, ‘Yes, you 
are right; I too have failed, and I 
forgive my fellow. Go, I am satis- 
fied; I have forgiven; and he 
laid him down peacefully and 
folded his hands on his breast and 
I thought it was well with him. 
But scarcely had my wings rustled 
and I turned to come up here, 
when I heard one crying out on 


earth again, ‘I cannot forgive!Ican- .— 


not forgive! Oh God, God, I cannot 
forgive! It is better to die than hate ! 
I cannot forgive! I cannot forgive !’ 
And I went and stood outside his 
door in the dark, and I heard him 
cry, ‘I have not sinned so, not so! 
If I have torn my fellows’ flesh 
ever so little, I have kneeled down 
and kissed the wound with my 
mouth till it was healed. I have 
not willed that any soul should 
be lost through hate of me. If they 
have but fancied that I wronged 
them I have lain down on the 
ground before them that they 
might tread on me, and so, seeing | 
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my humiliation, forgive and not 
be lost through hating me; they 
have not cared that my soul should 
be lost; they have not willed to 
save me; they have not tried that 
I should forgive them!’ 

“T said to him, ‘See here, be 
thou content; do not forgive: for- 
get this soul and its injury; go on 
your way. In the next world per- 
haps . 

“He cried, ‘Go from me, you 
understand nothing! What is the 
next world to me? I am lost now, 
today. I cannot see the sunlight 
shine, the dust is in my throat, the 
sand is in my eyes! Go from me, 
you know nothing! Oh, once again 
before I die to see that the world 
is beautiful! Oh, God, God, I can- 
not live and not love. I cannot 
live and hate. Oh, God, God, 
God!’ So I left him crying out and 
came back here.” 

God said, ‘“‘This man’s soul must 
be saved.” 

And the angel said “How?” 

God said, ‘““Go down you, and 
save it.” 

The angel said, “What more 


shall I do?” 


Then God bent down and whis- 
pered in the angel’s ear, and the 
angel spread out his wings and 
went down to earth. 

The angel went down and found 
the man with the bitter heart and 
took him by the hand, and led him 
to a certain spot. 

Now the man wist not where it 
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was the angel would take him nor 
what he would show him there. 
And when they came the angel 
shaded the man’s eyes with his 
wing, and when he moved it the 
man saw somewhat on the earth 
before them. For God had given 
it to that angel to unclothe a human 
soul; to take from it all those out- 
ward attributes of form, and color, 
and age, and sex, whereby one 
man is known from among his fel- 
lows and is marked off from the 
rest, and the soul lay before them, 
bare, as a man turning his eye in- 
wards beholds himself. 

They saw its past, its childhood, 
the tiny life with the dew upon it; 
they saw its youth when the dew 
was melting, and the creature 
raised its Lilliputian mouth to 
drink from a cup too large for it, 
and they saw how the water spilt ; 
they saw its hopes that were never 
realized; they saw its hours of in- 
tellectual blindness, men call sin; 
they saw its hours of all-radiating 
insight, which men call righteous- 
ness ; they saw its hour of strength, 
when it leaped to its feet crying, 
“T am omnipotent;” its hour of 
weakness, when it fell to the earth 
and grasped dust only; they saw 
what it might have been, but never 
would be. 

The man bent forward. 

And the angel said, “What is 
ite” 

He answered, “It is I! it is my- 
self!” And he went forward as if 
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he would have laid his heart 
against it; but the angel held him 
back and covered his eyes. 

Now God had given power to 
the angel further to unclothe that 
soul, to take from it all those out- 
ward attributes of time and place 
and circumstance whereby the in- 
dividual life is marked off from the 
life of the whole. 

Again the angel uncovered the 
man’s eyes, and he looked. He 
saw before him that which 
in its tiny drop reflects the whole 
universe ; he saw that which marks 
within itself the step of the furthest 
star, and tells how the crystal 
grows under ground where no eye 
has seen it; that which is where 
the germ in the egg stirs; which 
moves the outstretched fingers of 
the little new-born babe, and keeps 
the leaves of the trees pointing up- 
ward; which moves where the 
jelly-fish sail alone on the sunny 
seas, and is where the lichens form 
on the mountain’s rocks. 

And the man looked. 
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And the angel touched him. 


But the man bowed his head - 


and shuddered. He whispered— 
“Tt is God!” 

And the angel recovered the 
man’s eyes. And when he un- 
covered them there was one walk- 
ing from them a little way off ;— 


for the angel had reclothed the soul . 


in its outward form and vesture— 
and the man knew who it was. 


And the angel said, “Do you 
know him?” 
And the man said, “I know 


him,” and he looked after the 
figure. 

And the angel said, 
forgiven him?” 

But the man said, “How beauti- 
f?? 


ful my brother 1s! 
And the angel looked into the 


“Have you 


man’s eyes, and he shaded his own: 


face with his wing from the light. 
He laughed softly and went up to 
God. 

But the men were together on 
earth. 


“T feel that my mission is now to begin,” St. Theresa said a few days 
before her death, “my mission to make others love the good God as I 
love Him, to give my little way to souls. 


“What is this little way that you want to teach to souls? 
“It is the path of spiritual childhood, it is the way of trust and 


entire self-surrender. 


I want to make known to them the simple 


means that have so perfectly succeeded for me, to tell them that there 


is but one only thing to do here below : 


to cast down before Jesus 


the flowers of little sacrifices, to win Him by caresses! That is how 
I have won Him, and that is why I shall be so well received.” 


—Hist. D’une Ame. Ch. XII. 


~—6hd We must achieve harmony, peace and goodwill 
in our own hearts and in the Allied Nations 
before we can hope for a general peace. 


' 
’ 
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Prelude to Prayer 


The Editors 


We are told that bread is the 


staff of life. But if you extract 


from the wheat all the vitamin con- 
tent and leave nothing but the 
bolted white flour we shall find it 
a very poor staff indeed. People 
limited to a diet of white bread 
would succumb to starvation soon- 
er than if they ate no food what- 
ever. 

Prayer is the staff of our spirit- 
ual life. But if you extract from 


prayer all its “vitamin” content 


and attempt to sustain yourself 


upon the mere forms and rituals 


of prayer you are in greater peril 


min contents of prayer? 


than if you didn’t depend upon 
prayer at all. 

And what are some of the vita- 
Why, 


' faith, of course, and love and har- 


mony and all the so-called “fruits 
of the spirit”—those life-giving 
virtues which are to the soul of 
man exact counterparts of what 
the vitamins are to the body. 
There are some of us who be- 


lieve that prayer, if it is not de- 


nuded of 


its proper “vitamin” 
content, could end this war. Un- 
fortunately, at present we can see 


little likelihood of true vitamin- 


filled prayers in the world today. 
In dealing with a world catas- 


trophe we can hardly expect that 
the prayer of a few scattered in- 
dividuals will effect much change 
in its situation. Our hope here lies 
in group prayers, and the outstand- 
ing requirement in all group pray- 
ers is that the parties to that prayer 
“agree together.” 

The vitamin element most lack- 
ing right now is “agreement.” 

The Allied nations consist of 
China, Russia, Great Britain, and 
the United States. What do these 
four nations agree upon? 

China says she is fighting for 
her independence. Says Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek, “China shall 
never be exploited again.” Great 
Britain has in the meantime given 
no assurance that the foreign zones 
of influence in China will be abol- 
ished. 

Russia, through Stalin, issued a 
statement that they were fighting 
for the freedom of all peoples. 
England has not freed India. Rus- 
sia—also officially—denounced all 
theories of racial inequality, de- 
spite the fact that upon that very 
theory the British Empire has been 
erected. 

Again, Great Britain and the 
United States in their Atlantic 
Charter proclaimed the Four Free- 
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doms. Russia has not officially 
acceded to the clause dealing with 
freedom of religion. 

Underneath this war there is 
the deep and ominous voice of 
Destiny speaking. It is telling us 
that this is the war to end the 
thousand years of claims of white 
superiority. On the strength of 


that hypothesis the white races. 


have conquered all the colored 
races of the world with one excep- 
tion and that is the Japanese 
Islands. The moment that Great 
Britain and the United States can 
rid ourselves of this evil blight on 
our escutcheons the right kind of 
victory will be ours. That nation 
that can defeat the enemy within 
its own soul will be the first one 
to win the victory over the enemies 
without. The United States must 
make atonement for its mistreat- 
ment of the Indians—forty-five 
treaties made, and only one kept— 
it must cease its injustice to the 
Negro race, which was never more 
bitterly resented by the Negroes 
than now. When England and 
America overcome their mental 
fixation of racial superiority then 
we shall stand side by side with 
China and Russia in our capacity 
to agree together. Then and not 
until then will our prayers for a 
quick and honorable peace be real- 
ized. 

Jesus began his Sermon on the 
Mount with the statement, “If the 
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salt has lost its savor, wherewithal 
shall it be salted? It is henceforth 
good for nothing but to be cast 
out and trodden under foot of 
man,” and he ended the Sermon 
with, ‘Whosoever heareth these 
words and doeth them not is like 
unto the man who built his house 
upon the sand.” After the same 
manner we can say that just as 
bread that is bereft of vitamins is 
worthless and only good to be cast 
out under the foot of man, so 
prayer that is bereft of the “fruits 
of the spirit” is as worthless as 
a house built upon the sand. 
Until the four Allied Nations 
can agree together on their com- 
mon aims, any prayers which we 
may offer for a quick and satis- 
factory termination of the war will 


have lost their savor and will be - 


trodden under the feet of men. 

Therefore shall we stop pray- 
ing? By all means no! But let us 
direct our prayers not at the symp- 
toms but at the source. Let us ask 
the Father to bring the Allied 
nations together into some form 
of harmonious agreement so that 
the war may be shortened and 
peace may come before we are 
all destroyed. 

The place to start is not with 
the enemy but with ourselves. 
Once we achieve harmony, peace 
and goodwill within our four Al- 


lied nations, the hostile forces out- . 


side will wane and lose their power. 


: 


@ This first lady of China sets forth plans for China 
after the war, based. on Christ-like ideals. 


Plans for Post-War China 


Madame Chiang Kai-shek 


best of good sense to pre- 
pare plans for architectural 
improvements while the house is 
still afire and one is having hard 
work to extinguish the flames. 
Yet the United Nations realize 
that after the war is won new prob- 
lems will automatically arise which 
will demand for their solution as 
much thought, devotion, and prac- 


[ MAY not seem to be the 


_ tical application of idealism as win- 


ning the war itself. 
We in China have chosen the 


_ path that we shall tread in the fu- 
maLLIre. 


We are determined that there 


shall be no more exploitation of 
— China. 


We are equally determined that 


_ within our country there be no ex- 


ploitation of any section of society 


_ by any other section or even by the 


state itself. 

The possession of wealth does 
not confer upon the wealthy the 
right to take unfair advantage of 
the less fortunate. But neither, as 
a nation, does China believe in 
Communism nor wish to obtain it 
in our land. 

We have no use for most isms 


which pose as panaceas for all the 
ills of the human race. 

In post-war China, although we 
shall not countenance exploitation, 
international or national, we shall 
grant private capital its rightful 
place, for it implements individual 
initiative, and we Chinese, being 
realists, fully recognize basic facts. 

No individual will be permitted 
to wax rich at the expense of 
others. The rights of the people 
will be protected by progressive 
taxation. 

On the other hand, private capi- 
tal must be given every encourage- 
ment to develop the resources and 
industry of the country—but only 
in cooperation with labor. All pub- 
lic utilities should be state-owned. 

Any governmental policy in 
China ought to take cognizance of 
the all-important fact that we are 
an agricultural nation. 

It follows that the nation cannot 
flourish unless the farmers are 
prosperous. 

In order to give our people 
fuller and better opportunities for 
a well-rounded and happier life, a 
new kind of Chinese Socialism, 
based on democratic principles, is 
evolving. It is no mere pale re- 


From The Atlantic Monthly, May, 1942. 
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flection of western Socialism. 

We do not necessarily reject ev- 
erything the west has to offer; to 
views of modern socialists we lend 
a willing ear, more especially as 
most of their ideas find their coun- 
terpart- in the third of the three 
principles envisaged by our late 
leader, Dr. Sun Yat-Sen, upon 
which our whole ideology is based. 

These three principles are: First, 
nationalism; second, the people’s 
rights; third, the people's liveli- 
hood. 

Nationalism means that there 
should be equality among all peo- 
ples and races and that all peoples 
should respect each other and live 
in peace and harmony. 

The people’s rights means that 
the people should have these four 
rights: election, recall, initiative 
and referendum. 

The people’s livelihood means 
that people are entitled to proper 
clothing, food, housing and com- 
munications. 

The Chinese do not accept the 
much-mooted theory of enriching 
the poor by dispossessing present 
owners of their wealth. We prefer 
leveling up to leveling down. 

In the midst of war in 1938 the 
People’s Political Council was 
established as the precursor of a 
national parliament. This body has 
become an important element of 
our national life. 

One of its outstanding achieve- 
ments was the adoption of a pro- 
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posal to constitute the county 
(Hsien) as a unit of self-govern- 
ment. 

This new Hsien system aims to 
enable people to manage the af- 
fairs of their home districts by 
electing their own representatives 
to local governing organizations. 

Some of our time-honored in- 
stitutions, such as our trade guilds, 
will usefully complement this new 
pattern of national political growth. 

Civil service appointments must 
be made on merit alone. 

Those who are privileged to di- 
rect the aspirations of a quarter of 
the world’s population have a won- 
derful opportunity but a fearful 
responsibility. 

This responsibility has grown 
weightier. now that China has be- 
come the leader of Asia. 

We are recruiting the wisest in- 


telligence available amongst our | 


people to ensure that the political 
and economic machinery which 
will swing into full operation in 
China after the war will be as near- 
ly perfect as possible, and suscep- 
tible of readjustment without caus- 
ing civil unrest. 

The minority parties should not 
be left out of consideration. I am 
opposed to any system which per- 
manently gives absolute power to 
a single party. 

There is no necessity for the sys- 
tems of democracy in our re- 


spective countries to be slavish . 


replicas of each other. 
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Therefore, our Chinese democ- 
racy will not be a colorless imita- 
tion of your American democracy, 
although it will undoubtedly be 
influenced by the Jeffersonian views 
of equality of opportunity and the 
rights of the individual. It must 
meet China’s own needs and be 
in harmony with our present en- 


vironment, which is _ inevitably 
linked to the best traditions of our 
past. 


The defunct League of Nations, 
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whatever its shortcomings, had in 
its conception of world peace an 
area of thought which we should 
do well to cultivate. 

Cannot we, in the new day 
whose dawn is nearing, strive to- 
gether to gain supremacy in the 
peaceful arts of government and 
administration that will secure 
lasting happiness for the people of 
all races and thus create a world 
vitalized by new hopes and wor- 
shiping a more Christ-like ideal? 


Sorrow’s dark night, again and again, has come to my door. 


Its only weapon I saw 


Was pain’s twisted brow, fear’s hideous gestures 
Preluding its deception in darkness. 
Whenever I have believed in its mask of dread, 


Fruitless defeat has followed. 


This game of defeat and victory is life’s delusion. 
From childhood, at each step, clings this specter, 
Filled with sorrow’s mockery. 

A moving screen of varied fears— 

Death’s skillful handiwork wrought in scattered gloom. 


—Tagore’s last poem, written on his sickbed. 


A QUIET PLACE 


’Mid all the traffic of the ways, 
Turmoils without, within, 
Make in my heart a quiet place 
And come and dwell therein. 


A. little 


shelter from life’s stress 


Where I may lay me prone 
And bare my soul in loneliness 
And know as I am known. 


A little place of mystic grace 

Of sin and self swept bare, 
Where I may look upon Thy face 
And talk with Thee in prayer. 


—John Oxenham. 


(@ The first lady of the United States points 
out that we must live up to our democratic 
principles in regard to our own race problem. 


Race, Religion and Prejudice 


Eleanor Roosevelt 


ADAME Chiang Kai- 
M Shek’s recent articles 
force us all to realize that 


one of the phases of this war 
which we have to face is the ques- 
tion of race discrimination. 

We have had a definite policy 
toward the Chinese and Japanese 
who wished to enter our country 
for many years, and I doubt very 
much if after this war is over we 
can differentiate among the peoples 
of the world, either because of 
race, or of color, or of religion. 

The people of the world have 
suddenly begun to stir and they 
seem to feel that in the future we 
should look upon each other as 
fellow human beings, judged by 
our acts, by our abilities, by our 
development, and not by any less 
fundamental differences. 

Here in our own country we 
have any number of attitudes 
which might become habits and 
which constitute our approach to 
the Jewish people, the Japanese 
and Chinese people, the German 
people, the Italian people, and 
above all, to the Negro people in 
our midst. 

Perhaps because the Negroes 
are our largest minority, our atti- 


From The New Republic. 
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tude towards them will have to be 
faced first of all. I keep on re- 
peating that the way to face this 
situation is by being completely: 
realistic. We cannot force people 
to accept friends for whom they 
have no liking, but living in a 
democracy it is entirely reasonable 
to demand that every citizen of 
that democracy enjoy the funda- 
mental rights of a citizen. 

Over and over again, I have 
stressed the rights of every citizen: 

Equality before the law. 

Equality in education. 

Equality to hold a job according 

to his ability. 

Equality of participation through 

the ballot in the government. 

These are the inherent rights in 
a democracy, and I do not see how 
we can fight this war and deny 
these rights to any citizen in our 
own land. 

The other relationships — will 
gradually settle themselves once 
these major things are part of our 
accepted philosophy. 

It seems trite to say to the 
Negro, you must have patience, 
when he has had patience so long; 
you must not expect miracles over- . 
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night, when he can look back to 
the years of slavery and say—how 
many nights!—he has waited for 
justice. Nevertheless that is what 
we must continue to say in the 
interests of our government as a 
whole and of the Negro people; 
but that does not mean that we 
must sit idle and do nothing. We 
must keep moving forward stead- 
ily, removing restrictions which 
have no sense, and fighting preju- 
dice. If we are wise we shall do 
this where it is easiest to do at 
first, and watch it spread gradually 
to places where the old prejudices 
are slow to disappear. 

There is now a great group of 
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educated Negroes who can become 
leaders among their own people, 
who can teach them the value of 
things of the mind, and who 
qualify as the best in any field of 
endeavor. With these men and 
women it is impossible to think 
of any barriers of inferiority, but 
differences there are and always 
will be, and that is why on both 
sides there must be tact and pa- 
tience and an effort at real under- 
standing. Above everything else, 
no. action must be taken which 
can cause so much bitterness that 
the whole liberalizing effort may 
be set back over a period of many 
years. 


A CONFESSION OF FAITH 


I believe that living 1s an exercise in expanding awareness ; 


that 


a part of that exercise comes through individual growth, another 
part through human relationship, and another part through intuition 


of the presence of God. 


Since we have now so stunted a growth, such flawed human rela- 
tionships, such faint divination of the divine, we know that we are 
still in the early stages of awareness, and that our development has 


’ hardly been begun. 


The heightening of perception is the supreme adventure. The human 
being, with but a negligible fraction of his brain yet developed, has 
this supreme adventure. When he goes wild, misinterprets love, runs 
amuck on recreation, greed, drunkenness, descends to war and other 
crime, he is missing the fun, cutting ‘himself off from the chief 


romance of the divinable universe. 


I believe that the technique for perception is attempted in most 
of the great religions of the world, though later standardized and 


largely lost. 


Fundamentally religion is a technique for the expansion of life, 


for “life more abundant.” 


So also are education, the idea of govern- 


ment, and art and beauty. In proportion as we quicken and heighten 
perception, we quicken and further the life and growth of the human 
race. For living is an exercise in expanding awareness. 


—Zona Gale 


A Plea from the Federal Council of Churches 


We call upon our fellow-Christians— 

to bow in penitence before the judgments of God, who is the Ruler of 
nations and the Father of mankind; 

to devote themselves to preserving and strengthening the ideals of 
freedom and democracy ; 

to withstand any propaganda of hatred and revenge and to refuse it — 
the sanction of religion ; 

to manifest Christian good-will toward those among us whose origin 
was in nations with which our country is now at war ; 

to succor with generosity all those who suffer from the ravages of war; 

to minister to the deeper needs of men in the nation’s service ; 

to pray constantly that our nation’s leaders may be guided and 
strengthened by the Spirit of God and that after this tragic con- 
flict there shall come a new world of righteousness, justice and peace 
for all nations; 

to strive for national policies in conformity with the will of God, rather 
than to seek the divine sanction for a human purpose; 

to work actively and persistently for justice and goodwill among all 
racial groups both in our own country and throughout the world; © 

to maintain unbroken the fellowship of prayer with Christians every- 
where ; 

to be steadfastly loyal to the Holy Catholic Church; holy—sanctified to 
the redemptive purpose of God; catholic—of all believers and in 
all ages ; 

to pray without ceasing that God’s name may be hallowed and His 
will be done in earth as it is in Heaven; 

to maintain confident faith in God as the refuge and strength of His 


people even in the darkest night, and to trust in the triumph of 
His will. 


“Now unto Him that is able to do exceedingly abundantly above 
all that we ask or think, according to the power that worketh in us, 
unto Him be glory in the Church by Christ Jesus throughout all ages, 
world without end.” 


From the Federal Council Bul.etin, January, 1942. 
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@ This well-known clergyman and editor points out V4 ac &™ 


y, 


the vital things in our Christian faith which Hoge soem a yy 


even war cannot black out. 


These Cannot Be Bicccen Out 


Roy Ll. 


YE ARE living through 
one of the hinges of his- 
tory. One epoch is com- 


ing to an end, and another is just 
beginning; one culture is dying, 
and another is just emerging. All 
the world walks arm in arm with 
death, arm in arm with blackout. 

But for Christians there are 
some things that cannot be blacked 
out! 

We believe in a living Christ. 
The Resurrection means that this 
same Jesus who prayed in Geth- 
semane, who defied the cross of 
Calvary, and who burst forth 
from the tomb of Joseph, 7s alive 
and active in the affairs of men. 

The Resurrection is far more 
than a symbol of personal immor- 
tality. It is the assurance of the 
immortality of just causes, of the 
survival power of truth, of the 
ultimate triumph of decency and 
goodness. It is the notice God 
served on evil that all the works 
of evil are doomed. 

Because we believe in Jesus 
Christ we believe in prayer. Here 
is one of the miracles of life: Men 
pray and the forces of God are 
let loose in this world. 

Learning to pray is one of the 


From The Christian Advocate, January 22, 1942. 
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first duties of the Christian in 
this day of upheaval. In the midst 
of the frenzied hurry and con- 
fused organization of national de- 
fense, Christians owe it to them- 
selves, their world, and their God 
to learn how to open up the chan- 
nels through which God can be let 
loose upon this world. 

It is not that we shall pray for 
victory for our arms, but that we 
shall pray for the coming of the 
kingdom of God. That nation 
which most nearly does the will of 
God in this fatal hour will be vic- 
torious in the struggle. That 
prayer which leads us to the light 
and knowledge of the will of God 
in this dire day will constitute 
our first line of defense. 

Like a great mountain that rises 
up inthe midst of a plain is the 
Christian doctrine of the love of 
God for the children of men—for 
all the children of men. Let the 
Church never cease to preach this 
good news: God is love, and no 
evil that men do can permanently 
alienate that love. Somehow, by 
the miracle of divine grace, love 
will win and peace will be restored 
—a peace that will light us unto 
the city of God. 
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One further fact cannot be 
blacked out: The kingdom of 
heaven is within us. Whatever 
hope there may be for the estab- 
lishment of the reign of God rests 
with men and women who call 
themselves the children of God. 


July 


When Jesus looked down from 
the cross and saw the dream of the _ 
Kingdom firmly implanted in the. 
lives of those humble followers 
who knelt at the foot of that cross, 
he cried out, “It is finished!” Once 
planted, that dream could never 
perish. 


Is This Prophecy? 


Helen Clark 


the death of the German mod- 
ern prophet, Hanussen, who 
was born in Vienna, the son of a 
Jewish actor. His real name was 
Hershmann Steinschneider, but he 
took the name of Erik Jan Hanus- 
sen, and became a vaudeville per- 
former. Yet, after these ten years, 
we find Pierre Van Paassen suf- 
ficiently intrigued by his writings to 
say, in the May Red Book, “They 
make fascinating reading; there is 
something so cocksure about his 
pronouncements, as if the forecaster 
had actually stolen a glance into a 
register listing future events. 
Even now, his contemporaries 
find it impossible to classify him 
with certainty either as being en- 
dowed with superhuman powers or 
as a cynical fakir.” 
The prophecies which Mr. Van 
Paassen selects as the most per- 
tinent are these nine: 


[: IS nearly ten years since 


Wentworth 


1. In the tenth year of his rule, 
Hitler will be betrayed by his most 
intimate co-workers. 


2. Saturday, May 23, 1942, will 
witness “The fall of the man who 
wants to be the ruler of the world 
by brute force.” 

3. Early in June, 1942, the col- ° 
lapse of France as a great power 
will be complete. She will be 
stripped of all her colonial posses- 
sions and will be reduced to a 
status comparable to that of 
Austria after the Versailles 
Treaty. 

4. The Japanese will burn Ma- 
nila in 1942. 

5. July of 1942 a powerful 
leader of the yellow race will fall a 
victim to an attempt on his life. 

6. On Tuesday, July 7, 1942, 
will occur the “triumphal entry of 
the victors.” 


7. In August, 1942, British. 


~ Hanussen’s 
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troops will march through Den- 
mark. 

8. Sometime during 1942 the 
Eiffel Tower of Paris will be 
carted away as scrap iron. 

9. Dr. Joseph Goebbels will die 
in 1943 by hanging from a lamp- 
post. 

Of course these prophecies were 
made years ago, when no one in 
all Europe could foresee the con- 
dition now existing throughout the 
world. Almost ten years ago, 
documents still existing prove, the 
blood purge of 1934, the rape of 
Austria, the Nazi-Soviet pact of 
1939 and the invasion of Poland, 
were all predicted. Mr. Van Paas- 
sen does not attempt to determine 
whether these prophecies were due 
to “an intimate knowledge and 
keen analysis of political and eco- 
nomic conditions, or whether he 
merely guessed wildly, guided by 
some mysterious intuition.” 

The following quotation from 
secretary tells how 
some of these predictions were 
called forth. He describes a seance 
which Hanussen attended in Es- 


sen, in January, 1930. 


“When Hanussen was _intro- 
duced to the guests, I insisted that 
none of their names be mentioned, 
so that no one could suspect the 
‘Master’ of having been influenced 
by them. We were served a de- 
licious dinner of which Hanussen 


~ touched not a bite. 


“After dinner he put on a blind- 
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fold and began to finger the mystic 
string of beads he called his ‘Gom- 


boloy.2 Soon his breath came 
heavily: he had fallen into a 
trance.” 


Herr von Bern asked: “Could 
Herr Hanussen tell me how I will 
spend my fiftieth birthday?” He 
then proceeded to tell his name, 
and the date and place of his birth, 
in response to Hanussen’s in- 
quiries. 

“Hanussen bowed his head. His 
lips moved silently for some mo- 
ments before he spoke again in a 
harsh, staccato voice: ‘August 28, 
1942. Karl Heinrich von Bern. I 
see you in a foreign city, a most 
curious city, loud and shrill. Why 
are they so noisy? They are Ori- 
entals, dark-skinned. You are in 
India. I see Bombay.’ 

“Herr von Bern smiled skep- 
tically. ‘Am I in Bombay on busi- 
ness?’ he asked. ‘Business, no not 
business. No, I see no business af- 
fairs there for Karl Heinrich von 
Bern. His wife is with him. Yes, 
I see both of them. But it is no 
pleasure trip. I see fear of death. 
They are fleeing.’ 

“ ‘Nonsense!’ Bern laughed un- 
easily. ‘From what would I be 
fleeing? What have I done? Have 
I committed a crime? — 

“ “No, I see no crime, but I do 
see punishment.’ 

“(Later I learned that Frau von 
Bern was the daughter of a Jew- 
ish banker. When Bern refused to 
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divorce her, he was prosecuted for 
Rassenschade — infamous crime 
against his race. Thereupon he 
fled Germany ).” 

There are similar incidents re- 
lated by the secretary, and one of 
them even more striking. Major 
Victor von Knobelsdorff was much 
amused at some of these predic- 
tions. Hanussen heard him laugh- 
ing, asked his name, and, hearing 
it, inquired: “Have you anything 
to do with palaces, Major? As I 
hear your name I see buildings. 
Now I see still another building. 
It belongs to you. Not a palace. 
It’s burning, collapsing. Is it in 
Japan? I see Japanese soldiers set- 
ting fire to it.” 

“T have no house in Japan,” the 
Major exclained. ‘However, my 
firms owns a building in Manila, in 
the Philippines.” 

“What firm is that?” 

“Zuellig and von Knobelsdorff, 
of Hamburg and Manila.” 

The secretary continues with his 
story: “‘I see the building, but 
you aren’t there,’ Hanussen went 
en. “] see war.) .’ 

““Manila belongs to the United 
States,’ I broke in. ‘Will there be 
war between the United States and 
Japan ?” 

“Will any spot on this earth 
be spared from war?’ Hanussen 
asked thoughtfully.” 

There are other significant 
prophecies that Mr. Van Paassen 
has found among the data left by 
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Hanussen. In the summer of 1928 
he declared: “In fifteen years from 
now, I see the biggest earthquake © 
in many years. It will be in Japan. 
but no white man will help.” 

Fifteen years from 1928 means 
1943. When we recall the fearful 
earthquake which wrecked Tokyo 
in 1923, and the way that our 
American Red Cross responded to 
the need of the sufferers, the clos- 
ing words of that statement of 
Hanussen’s are significant, but un- 
believable. Will the time come 
when our white races will refuse to 
help, even an enemy, when a cata- 
clysm of nature destroys property 
and life? Heaven forbid. 


In 1933 in .Berlin, Hanussen 
made this statement: “In ten years 
from now I see the biggest sea 
battle of all time. I cannot see | 
clearly where. But I see, not far 
away, an island, with naked 
natives. They dance and pray. I 
see it all now. It is Bali.” 


A little later he said, “Eleven 
years from now (1944) will come 
the day of the establishment of the 
United States of Europe. And I 
see the capital. I see hundreds of 
towers. It is Prague!” 


Mr. Van Paassen does not at- 
tempt to state whether he thinks 
Hanussen was a prophet or a 
charlatan. But he is impressed by 
the way some of these “prophecies” . 
have come true in the past ten 
years. Neither can we be sure 


| 


? 
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_ how to classify this man. But, like 
_ Pierre Van Paassen, we can not 


but be impressed by the way events 
have coincided with his pronounce- 


_ ments of a decade ago. Nor can 
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we but hope there is truth in his 
prophecy that in 1944 a United 
States of Europe will be estab- 
lished, and this most terrible of all 
wars shall be ended. 


@ A man who walks and talks with Jesus daily 
stresses the wistfulness of His love for His brothers. 


Why Does He Love Us So Much? 


Frank C. 


r | Y HE friendship of Jesus is 
not originally our choosing, 
but His. “You have not 

chosen me, but I have chosen you.” 


_ This is an amazing thing—the re- 


verse of what we might expect. 
There is every reason why we 
should desire Him; He is so beau- 
tiful. But why should He choose 
us, who are so little and mean? 
Why should one as pure as He 
is, go about seeking vile bodies 
like ours for His dwelling place? 
Why should He so meekly submit 
to our rebuffs and betrayals, and 
pursue us with never-tiring per- 
sistency? What does Jesus find in 
us to love? 

When I think of His love, the 
terrible price He paid for winning 
my love, and the shameful way in 
which I have ignored Him, I, for 
one, feel like crying: “O Christ, 
I am not worthy of this, I hate 
myself for what I have done and 


From Sharing, December, 1941. 
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for what I am. I do not see how 
you can love and pursue me thus, 
for I do not deserve You. If I 
were in your place, O Christ, I 
should not waste my love on a 
worthless fellow like I am.” But 
I know His answer would be like 
this: “I love you for what you 
need, for fine possibilities impris- 
oned in you. I love you for what 
I long to do for you. I cannot 
give you up. I am determined to 
win you at last.” 

That is why He came to earth. 
He left the happiness which be- 
longed to Him, and endured the 
cross and the shame because He 
saw something worth that much in 
us. He has joy “over one sinner 
that repenteth more than over 
ninety and nine just persons which 
need no repentance.” His leading 
passion is to transform; to go like 
the roots of the rose down into the 
vile dirt and draw glorious color 
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and ravishing perfume out of that 
soil. What the artist loves to do 
with a shapeless block of granite, 
Jesus loves to do with our lost and 
wandering souls. 

He has a far higher aim for us 
than we dream. It is far higher 
than merely to make us well or 
strong or peaceful or even happy; 
He aims at nothing less than our 
becoming like Him. Christ’s pas- 
sion is to help us catch His in- 
satiable passion for lifting, healing 
and transforming. Indeed, in His 
eyes, we are not yet really ale 
until we yearn to save as He 
yearns; to share with Him in the 
work of rescuing and transform- 
ing all we meet. A father derives 
some pleasure, to be sure, from 
giving aid to his son, but genuine 
joy does not come to the father 
until he sees that son develop 
noble qualities, until he sees him 
do something creative and beauti- 
ful. Then the father swells with 
pride. 

We acquire this taste for lifting 
others, by being long in Christ’s 
company. If you have a daughter 
whom you wish to make a very 
accomplished woman, you place 
her, if possible, under the training 
of the most accomplished woman 
you can find, and trust that your 
daughter will absorb this superior 
woman’s spirit. That is Jesus’ 
method—He transforms by in- 
timate contact. “He chose twelve 
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that they might be with Him” and 
so become like Him. 

Even when we invite Him into 
the main room of our hearts, we 
often keep Him out of some hid- 
den little rooms in the mind’s 
cellar, where we try to hide sly 
secrets from Him and from the 
world, as addicts conceal opium. | 
This is why we do not feel the 
sense of His approval and why 
we lack power. The pure, sincere 
Christ, who has nothing to hide, 
cannot give us His perfect friend- 
ship so long as we lock Him out 
of secret, sinful rooms in our deep 
hearts. 

Many of us have at times hid- 
den ourselves from Jesus from a 
sense of our unworthiness. When 
we feel that way, it is because we 
misunderstand Jesus. Our staying 
away is what tortures Him, just - 
as it pained the Father when the 
prodigal son was away. 

A: second reason why many peo- 
ple are afraid to surrender to 
Christ is because they do not trust 
themselves; they do not believe 
they can remain true. They want 
to be honest with God. But these 
are the very people Christ can help 
most wonderfully. Christ’s prom- 
ise is: “My strength is sufficient 
for you.” He does not ask us to 
guarantee to remain good. He 
knows how weak we are, and is 
under no delusion. He asks us to 
give Him His chance, and He 
guarantees to give us the victory. 


| 
| 
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A Prayer Tower 


HESE are days which require prayer. And these are nights 
which make Christians turn to the Father in supplication. Every 
hour of the twenty-four requires prayer. 

So a Prayer Tower, a place for the constant raising of prayers to 
heaven, is being worked out. Instead of the place being one central 
building, it is to be an entire continent. The thought is to have the 
prayer rising continuously from all parts of the United States. Nor are 
we refusing our readers in other countries the right to raise their voices 
with ours. 

The plan has been worked out to have prayer groups in various 
cities responsible for one hour a day. So when any of our CLEAR © 
HORIZONS’ family engage in prayer, each of us may know that our 
prayer is being tuned in with some one of the Prayer Tower, some- 
where in the United States. 

The list of cities and of hours is on page 58. If other prayer groups 
wish to join in and at any especial hour, and care to be listed in our 
prayer groups, please notify Mrs. Helen Wentworth, 1787 Goodrich 
Avenue, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

We are not praying for peace at any price. Rather the object 
of our praying is to have the spirit of fellowship and goodwill, justice 
and fair dealing, spread to all parts of the world. There can be no race 
discrimination, for we are all children of God. Neither can there be 
economic inequality, nor religious domination, nor curtailment of the 
right of free speech. When hate, and fear, and a desire for revenge, 
have been swept out of our thinking, and we recognize that we belong 
to the family of God, and welcome all God’s children into the home, 
then can the peace of God descend upon the earth. 

If your city is not on the list, gather your praying friends together 
and select an hour and notify the editors of this magazine. This “Prayer 
Tower” is to continue till Thanksgiving. If a continuous stream of 
prayer rises from enough people we are confident that by that time 
“wwe shall have something to be thankful for.” 

It is not required that you always observe the hour indicated for 
your city. The purpose in allotting certain hours is merely to insure 
that every hour is observed by some one. Whenever you happen to 
think of it, especially when you awake at night, offer a little prayer to 
God for world peace. 

Some may ask, How shall I pray? 

Pray for the preparation of peace, for peace, and for the period 
after the war. Pray first, that we learn the lessons and derive the dis- 
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cipline this war should bring to us; second, that a just and permanent 
peace be established; and third, that through the peace a new world _ 
be born after God’s pattern. This could all be summed up in one 
sentence if you wish: “Father, the entire world is yours.” 


Pacific Mountain Mid-West Eastern 


Praying Cities Time Time Time Time 
Denver and Dayton............ 6 A.M. TAM. 8 A.M. 9AM: 
Los Angeles 

and?t Ortlaid sc ce. 7 8 2 10 
St. Louis and San Diego.... 8 9 10 Bt 
Paar L Ord nega ete 2 10 11 12 Noon 
Andalusia and 

Montgomery <.2-....las: 10 11 12 Noon 1P.M. 
salt: EakesCity ni 22). 11 12 Noon 1P.M. Zz 
San Francisco 255.4 12 Noon 1PM: Z 3 
News York 2.4.2.5 1PM, 2 3 4 
Muscatine and Boston ...... 2 3 4 3 
ub weber 2atiess ce koe ee 3 4 5 6 
Washington 

and Philadelphia ............ 4 5 6 7 
Carroll and Racine ............ 5 6 ri 8 
Tucson 

and Des Moines ............ 6 7 8 9 
INe@giOtK ce Se a 7 8 9 10 
GUC AGO eee eee ee 8 9 10 11 
So LAs (Se ee DER Aa 9 10 11 12 
La Jolla 

and Hollywood .............. 10 11 12 1 A.M. 
Pasadena 

and. Glendora =.se ne 11 12 1A.M. 2 
Starr Daily 

and Honolulu (10:30)..12 1AM. 2 3 
Frank Laubach 

and -Plonohilu. 22... .a5c 1 A.M. 2 3 4. 
Dr. Carver 

and Volunteers .............. 2 3 4. 5 
Hast*Oranve 2.2 eens 3 4 5 6 
Cleveland 

and”. Pittsburgh oceeres 4 5 6 7 
Kansas (iby ot ee ek en 5 6 r6 8 


Can We Talk With God? 


Mildred Dymond 


VERY act of our lives can 
iD be perfect if we will have 
it so. We can tap the Eter- 
nal Intelligence and Knowledge if 
only we will walk in His path 
and not in our own. It may be 
that we do make our lives some- 
thing grand without even knowing 
that God exists, still He is with 
us directing us and helping our 
feet to track like those of the hind. 
One day I was standing at the 
kitchen sink with a dishpan of 
boiling water in my hands when I 
found myself becoming so exceed- 
ingly still that I could hear noth- 
ing except a voice that bade me to 
put the pan of water on the table 
and lie down quickly on the floor. 
It continued: “You are all right; 
there is no reason to worry or to 
become frightened. What is going 
to happen will soon be over. Just 
lie flat on your back and think 
of nothing whatsoever.” 

The voice was so peremptory 
that no time was lost in obeying 
it. Still in deep silence, I was slip- 
ping into unconsciousness when 
the voice said, “Do not be 
alarmed; it is nothing. Be still and 
don’t think.” Then, sometime later 
when consciousness was returning : 
“You are coming along very well. 
Get up now and call your hus- 
band, then go to bed.” | 


That voice saved me from a 
severe scalding and the fright of 
my life, for functional heart- 
trouble was a new experience. It 
also saved me many weary weeks 
in bed because it was obeyed so 
implicitly. When positive think- 
ing was difficult, the voice was 
prompt, saying: “There is noth- 
ing to fear; nothing organically | 
wrong. Be quiet and let God take 
care of you.” During the follow- 
ing months it gave me whole les- 
sons in the art of commanding my 
own subconscious mind and in 
taking care of my body. I talked 
as freely with this voice as I 
would with a human being. It 
answered my questions and cor- 
rected me when my reasoning was 
wrong. 

Some people think of God as 
being so far away that one cannot 
approach Him! Jesus did not 
teach this. He said: “The Father 
and I are ONE,” and “Il aman 
you and you in me.” What did He 
mean by these assertions? Was 
He talking to his disciples alone 
or was He talking to you and me? 
I know He was talking to me be- 
cause I have proved it a thousand 
times. The Father and I are one 
because without Him breathing, 
thinking, and praying would not 
only be impossible but useless. “The 
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Father that dwelleth in me, He 
doeth the works.” No other idea 
is logical or tenable. There is so 
much proof all around us that light 
cannot penetrate to the optic nerve 
without carrying its message of 
Oneness. God does not work 
alone; He must have human be- 
ings to help Him. Therefore I do 
rot believe that I am _ separate 
from Him nor that it is impossible 
to talk with Him. 

One lone hour with Him, with 
the mind emptied of every outer 
and inner distraction and filled 
with divine realization means that 
life never again can be as it was. 
Something so indefinably exquis- 
ite happens that the whole being 
is subtly transformed. A little 
child looking into its mother’s 
eyes and seeing love there, is in- 
stantly changed into something 
better. So it is with us when we 
look into the inmost depths of 
our freed selves and find God 
there and commune with Him. 

It has been said that if only 
100 people would spend one hour 
a day in dead earnest, searching 
for and finding God within them- 
selves, they would build such a 
tower of desire for God to rule 
the world that fear and hatred 
and selfishness and crime and war 
would disappear off the face of the 
earth. If even a few souls were to 
do this in one little community 
they would soon find a little bit of 
heaven coming into being right 
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there. God walks and talks where 
He is permitted to talk and walk. 
He is the perfect companion. 
Without Him we are nothing, nor 
can we be anything. 

High up on his plane of heav- 
enly companionship there is a 
place where we meet other souls 
who talk with Him. We may — 
never have met them, yet when 
we find them or they find us there 
is instant recognition. There is a 
radiance coming from them that 
is very contagious. It draws us 
closer and closer until we become 
a very part of them. That is the 
radiance we feel when we come in- 
to contact with great spiritual 
masters. One of the beautiful 
things about it is that it never 
clutches or demands; on the con- 
trary, it frees even while it seems 
to absorb. This, too, is God speak- . 
ing to us—God praying through 
our capacity to respond to Him 
in others. The flower and the bee 
turn their faces to the light of the 
sun and find strength and life in 
exchange for faith. Why should 
we not turn our faces to the light 
of God’s intelligence and grace 
and absorb what He has for us? 
It would be folly to do less than 
the bees and flowers do. To use 
such faith would bring a little of 
the kingdom of heaven to earth 
immediately, yes, in the twinkling 
of an eye. 


Can we talk with God? The an- — 
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swer is always: If we will to do 
so. It takes an unrelenting will to 
be still and listen, then to follow 
| the upward path and to obey self- 
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lessly, lovingly, willingly and 
loyally. It takes that supreme joy 
and faith that Jesus had when He 
said: ““The Father and I are one.” 


Love in the Court Room 


Omar E. Garwood 


N THE Federal court in one 
| of our western states, I was 

recently called upon to defend 
three small-town bankers whose 
institution had gone down in the 
crash that swept the northwest 
after the war. Bank failures en- 
gendered the most bitter feelings. 
_ Many people jump to the con- 
clusion that every banker who has 
failed is a crook. Husband, wife 
and nephew, constituting the three 
officers of this small bank, were 
jointly indicted upon some 25 
counts. 

When I arrived at the place of 
trial I found the defendants as bit- 
ter as the people on the other side 
of the case. Upon seeing so many 
government witnesses in town, the 
lady defendant said to me, “Oh, I 
could just kill those people who 
are here to testify against us; peo- 
ple that we have helped over hard 
places so many times.” I im- 
mediately called the defendants to- 
gether and told them that we were 


From Nautilus—Holyoke, Mass. 


going into the trial without hating 
anybody ; on the contrary, we were 
going to love all the government 
witnesses, the district attorney, the 
judge, the jury, in fact the whole 
court room. They were amazed, 
but they promised to do as I di- 
rected, and when that trial opened 
we were radiating love to every- 
body about us. Instead of carry- 
ing the hangdog look of hatred, 
fear, worry and nervous anxiety 
so frequently seen in such trials, 
we were serene, confident, peace- 
ful, smiling and thrilled with a 
feeling that could only come from 
that indwelling spirit of divine 
love. 

It happened that the district at- 
torney and his staff and witnesses 
were in just the opposite state of 
mind; every move they made 
seemed charged with bitterness, 
hatred and a determination to con- 
vict us at all hazards. Our de- 
fense was as clean and pure as 
our hearts, and we disclosed it 
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with the utmost frankness and 
openness of mind. We could 
actually see the truth sink into 
judge and jury. We maintained 
this loving attitude during ten days 
of strenuous work. The other side 
kept getting meaner and more 
spiteful as the trial progressed, and 
we kept getting sweeter and more 
loving from day to day, and at the 
conclusion all three of the defend- 
ants walked out of that court room 
acquitted on every count. 

To me it was a most wonderful 
demonstration of the power of 
love, so seldom seen in a court 
room. I attribute the success of 
that trial to mental and spiritual 
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what the baseball players call “the 
breaks” seemed to fall on the side | 
of the right mental attitude; one 
disaster after another seemed to 
fall on the side of hatred and 
malice. Every day we prayed, and 
before every court session we re- 
newed our affirmations. There 
was not the least anxiety on my - 
part as to what sort of testimony 
my clients would give; prompted 
only by the love and truth in their 
hearts, all they needed was proper 
questions and they all proved most 
convincing witnesses. 

I am convinced that it is sound 
and wholesome practice to love 


attitudes, rather than to any 
forensic or legal ability. All of 


your adversary even in the court 
room. 


“T am approached with the most opposite opinions and advice, and 
by religious men who are certain they represent the Divine Will. I hope 
it will not be irreverent in me to say that if it be probable that God 
would reveal His will to others, on a point so closely connected with my 
duty, it might be supposed that He would reveal it directly to me. And 
if I can learn what it is I will do it. These are not, however, the days 
of miracles, and I suppose I am not to expect a direct revelation. I must 
study the plain simple facts of the case—and learn what appears to be 
wise and right. Do not misunderstand me because I have mentioned 
these objections. They indicate the difficulties—the subject is on my 
mind by day and by night. Whatever shall appear to be God’s will, 
I will do. 

“Oh God, this is a small world in which we now live. May we be 
willing and ready to help the needy in foreign countries. May we give 
the life and the light of Christianity to those who have not accepted 
Thee as Saviour that Thy Kingdom may come on this earth. Amen.” 


—Abraham Lincoln 


Why Should Mortals Wonder ? 


A Department of Answered Prayer 


Through Suffering 


A letter from a mother of a son in the R.A.F. who has twice been shot down. 


HIS is what suffering has 
done for me as a mother: 

First, it has taught me the 
utter insecurity of material props 
—the insecurity of human love 
and plans. 

Second, it has forced me to see 
that man’s insecurity is God’s op- 
portunity, in my own life. 

I have found that, by dropping 
human planning and turning, as a 
tired child, to my Heavenly Father, 
He can take control of my life, 
my boy’s life, and all our lives. 

Only through this agency of 
suffering, through love and forced 
separation from my _ children, 
would I have been forced to seek 
God’s sustaining love. Through 
it I have found the power, the 
courage, the patience, and the faith 
to wait for God’s plan to unfold. 
I know that God’s plan for my 
son’s life is more loving, more 
protecting, and wiser than any / 
can conceive. God’s protection is 
his only “safe spot.” 


Suffering has taught me its 
cure: Absolute surrender daily, 
sometimes hourly, of all my fears, 
my hopes, my joys, into God’s all 
loving care. 

It has taught me to be even 
thankful for this agony of soul. 
Through it I have come to know 
and prove God’s love and power 
to solve all my problems. 

I know I have only gone an inch 
of the way that leads into the 
Kingdom, but that inch gained 
through suffering is my greatest 
blessing today. 

I know God can use me as a 
channel only if I clear away all 
resentment, unloving thoughts, and 
selfish desire. Only by listening 
can I get my orders and direction 
to help others find God’s guidance. 

Surrendering our lives, our 
children’s lives, completely into 
God’s care gives the release and 
strength to face whatever comes 
with victory. 


The Answer to Fear 
A letter from a mother. 


OU ALL know Bataan 
\ Peninsula in the Philippines. 
My son is an officer there. 


On December 19th this cable came 
through to the Red Cross: 


ALY O: K CAN FEEL YOUR 
PRAYERS. 

By that I know that the realiza- 
tion of all our prayers has gotten 
through to my son and he is put- 
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ting his dependence where his only 
security can come from. I feel he 
is upheld by a kind of parachute of 
prayers. Any bit of fear or bitter- 
ness on our part is like an adverse 
wind, blowing him away. Our 
prayers will help him land, safely, 
wherever God’s landing field for 
him may be. 

I know that I must not let my 
imagination run ahead of me to 
dwell on events, but use it to sense 
the needs of others and to pass on 
to them the things I have tested 
and can witness to, out of my 
own experience. 
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Living for my son means push- 
ing out my horizons to parallel the 
field of battle. That will take much — 
courage. So there must be a fort- 
ress of courage in my innermost 
being from which I can draw rein- 
forcements. It means being on the 
alert to recognize enemies which 
constantly are looking for un- 
guarded places to attack me. It - 
means providing ammunition in 
the shape of constant prayer. It 
means strategy in the line of battle 
all along my home front. It means 
everlasting combat in taking the 
offensive for peace on earth. 


From The Calvary Evangel, April, 1942. 
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Check Here 
New Renewal 


For the accommodation of our readers, arrangements have been made whereby | 
the books from which articles have been quoted may be obtained through the © 
Macalester Park Publishing Company, St. Paul, Minn. : 


Laughter 


If I could not get momentary respite from the crushing burden I 
_ am constantly carrying my heart would break. 


—Abraham Lincoln 


A gossip is a person with a keen sense of rumor. 


Hating people is like burning down your house to get rid of a rat. 
—RHarry Emerson Fosdick 


The Bishop of London was asked if he really believed that Jonah 
_ lived three days and nights in the belly of a whale. 
— “When I get to heaven I’ll ask him,” replied the bishop. 
~ “And suppose you don’t find Jonah in heaven?” 
¢ “Then you can ask him!” 
—Gerald Findler 


Humor from Pulpit and Pew 


‘ The optimist proclaims that we live in the best of all possible worlds, 
_ and the pessimist fears this is true. 
; —Branch Cabell 


An obstinate man does not hold opinions—they hold him. 
—Bishop Butler 


This hat, you say, does not become 
. My age,—or any near it? 
But oh, you have no slightest hint 
How it becomes my spirit! 
—Virginia Scott Miner, Ladies Home Journal 


Spoonerisms: The English clergyman, William A. Spooner, had a 
_ tongue which betrayed him on numerous occasions. He announced the 
' morning hymn as “The Kincuering Congs their Titles Take.” To a 
' parishioner he asked, “Mardon me, Padam, aren’t you occupewing the 
wrong pie?” To which she replied, “Yank tou for thelling me. What a 
cheautiful burch this is!’ Dr. Spooner responded, “Ah, yes, many 
thinkle peep so!” 
People who move in church circles ought to live on the square. 
—The Christian Advocate 


Some people talk only for the purpose of concealing the fact that 


they are not thinking. 
—The Christian Advocate 


WHAT OUR READERS TELL US a 


May 2, 1942, 
Just last week your stimulating and inspiring magazine CLEAR HORIZONS for 
the first time came into my hands. We could think of a dozen persons immediately 
to whom it should go. We need it. I think the essence of the material as you have 
collected it for us will help to solve the baffling spiritual problems that face us, and 
will clear the Horizons of thinkers who dwell on these things seeking a way out. | 
MINNIE PICKETT BOWLES, Honolulu, T. H. 


I don’t know how I happened to receive a copy of the January CLEAR HORI | 
ZONS. I just discovered it on our reading table at home, and was thrilled by its | 
contents. I not only wish to become a subscriber, but would like to have you send 
me as many of the past issues as are available. CLEAR HORIZONS is a regular — 
treasure house of religious source material, selected with excellent discrimination. 
I cannot afford to be without it. - 


PERRY D. AVERY, First Congregational-Christian Church, 
Kokomo, Indiana 


I wish I could tell you how much CLEAR HORIZONS means to me. If I 
could subscribe for only one periodical, it would unquestionably be my choice. It is” 
one of the finest helps to spiritual adventuring that I know. I have sent subscriptions 
to a number of my friends and members of the family and expect to continue to 
enlarge the circle. From these as well as from my own heart come echoes of its 
blessings. I wish all the world might read it. We should have a better world. 

MRS. R. C. COUNCILMAN, Rocky Mount, North Carolina 
‘ 

Greetings: and success to your splendid venture. Quite a number of copies have 
come my way and I now want them to come to me regularly and directly. CLEAR 
HORIZONS comes as a teligious digest with a Purpose. Too much in this life 
has no purpose. ¢. 
EDWARD F. OULLETTE, First Congregational Church, t 

The Dalles, Oregon z 


A friend of mine who is quite antagonistic to the churches and their way of al 
things told me the other day that CLEAR HORIZONS contained the best reading’ 
matter of any magazine, book or periodical that he had encountered. I thought it 
might cheer you to know that the modern thought and the modern dress of CLEAR 
HORIZONS was appealing to “The Spiritual Vagabonds of America,’ even to those 
who ate quite resentful of the orthodox churches. te 

It begins to look as though American business men and women were really 
interested in a “Return to God.” Groups for study of the unseen universe are spring- 
ing up everywhere. 


HERBERT WALLACE, Attorney at Law, New York City 


CLEAR HORIZONS is the most concise and informative as well as inspirational 
magazine I’ve ever read. ae 
MRS. W. E. PARKS, Denver, Colorado ~ 


Let me congratulate you upon the very high quality of CLEAR HORIZONS, 

I think I know a little of your joy in editing a magazine that brings life more 
abundant to so many people. | 
ETHEL TULLOCH BANKS, Associate Editor, “Sharing,” 

San Diego, California 4 


